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THE CLASSICAL FIGURE C t A , 
Edited by Bryan Holme (9x12) $3.00 on empora ry merican 
The 100 greatest masterpieces of the human figure in painting, sculp- © 
ture, drawing, from the earliest times to the impressionists. The 9 x 12 Artists 
format makes possible che practical study and copying of the exquisite 
—— Included are the monumental works of Greek, Italian, Chinese, 


Syptian, and French civilizations. A miraculous book (at a miraculous 
price!) that will be cherished a lifetime. 


An April Day 


Through May 


I enclose $3.00 for a copy of ‘‘The Classical Figure’’ (which I may return for my 
money if not entirely delighted). 
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This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 





























The Surrealist Circus 


HERE IS red meat in Klaus Mann’s American Mercury 
article on the surrealists, which appears in condensed 
form on page 21—although I cannot wholly agree with the 








parallel he draws between fascism and surrealism. The facts 
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jn the case—like who rode in the Guggenheim Clipper—we 
have not checked, leaving Mr. Mann’s explosions as written. 
Like whiskey, the way to handle surrealism is to be able 
to take it or leave it. Never take the Dali-Breton-Ernst crowd 
at their own evaluation, but remember they are clever busi- 
nessmen who know all the local stops of the publicity racket. 
The secret of surrealists, that is, of Dali and his true follow- 
ers, is quite simple: the incongruous juxtaposition of ordi- 
narily commonplace objects combined with a sharp-focus, 
academic technique. The nihilist, paranoic overtones and 
ostentatious manifestos are mere window-dressing. 








And yet, beyond these arguments, is the more basic ques- 
tion: Is surrealism contributing anything of lasting value to 
the sum total of art history? The answer is yes. Perhaps the 
weakest factor in American art is its poverty of imagination, 
its unthinking insistence upon painting endless miles of lit- 
eral landscapes, insipid still lifes, static figures. The sur- 
realists are stimulating Americans to use their eyes less and 
their minds more, to develop their imagination. 


Mr. Kootz Explains 
gd issUE I had my say about Samuel M. Kootz’ recent 
book, New Frontiers in American Painting, a dogmatic 
volume wherein the author pleads the case for international- 
ism in art. Since then I have received a letter from Mr. 
Kootz. which, in keeping with the ethics of the profession, 
I herewith reprint in full. Mr. Kootz: 


“I have no quarrel with your opinion of my book, New Frontiers 
in American Painting. 1 disagreed with the conclusions you reached 


im@ in your own Modern American Painting, but I never went out of my 












way to misquote you. 

“It seems to me, (and I am very much concerned because your 
readers were deliberately misled in your approach to my book), that 
you should have adopted the same ‘honesty’ you attributed to me. 

“You picked out my statement: ‘Through these past dozen years 
this school (the Nationalists) has become increasingly provincial, until 
it is difficult to separate some of its thinking from the thought behind 
the seemingly defunct America First political committee.’ You called 
that a ‘snide attack’ and an ‘ill-considered statement.’ Further you 
called it a ‘low blow.’ 

“Now I devoted a whole chapter in my book to attacking Nation- 
alism. To me it represents isolationism, and I explained that at some 
length. I even stated (on page 14): ‘It (Nationalism) requires no 
civilized or disciplined understanding of esthetics, but insists only 
upon a bigoted outlook. In its bombastic philosophy Nationalism, at 
its worst, is too related for comfort to the opinionated Fascism that 
has itself sponsored just such local, familiar narcotics. It is an inno- 
cent approximation of the Fascist attitude, but actual design is not 
required to show us its unfortunate qualities.’ 

“Is it a ‘low blow’ honestly to state an opinion in a democratic 
state? Why, instead of calling this statement ‘snide,’ can’t you justify 
the reverse of it? 

“Roosevelt and Willkie, the two leaders of our political and social 
thought, both appeal to us to abandon Nationalism and understand 
Internationalism. Why must we remain backward in our esthetic 
thinking, remain the only reactionary element in America’s present 
surge away from provincialism? 

“Painting has to keep pace with all our social, philosophical, eco- 
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nomic and political thinking. If so, and the Nationalist school you have 
so zealously sponsored. are already a part of our past, why insistently 
attempt to flog a dead horse? You can’t keep Nationalism alive by 
attacking my opinions. It, itself, must be alive and needed to survive. 
If the American public has already advanced beyond Nationalism— 
and I think it has—you’re just pulling another King Canute. 

“Now, back to some more misquotations: 

“You quoted me as having pulled this out of my hat: ‘Cézanne, 
now superseded by Picasso, will be rediscovered in another twenty- 
five or fifty years.’ And you follow that with the very dishonest, vicious 
statement of your own: ‘He (Kootz) doesn’t even hint when we will get 
around to Rembrandt.’ 

“Now, Mr. Boswell, why didn’t you complete the paragraph, which 
is quite precise, as your flip comment in no way led your readers to 
believe? I quote the balance of my own thought: ‘The things found 
by the future generations will be new, something we failed to realize 
was there. Cézanne thus will be reinterpreted to fit the needs of that 
future time, just as we today reappraise Giotto or Uccello or Bosch 
or Goya.’ 


“Just what were you trying to prove by so strange a distortion? 

“You further state that I gave Max Weber an ‘enthusiastic build-up,’ 
and then ‘devastatingly deflated’ him. My criticism of Weber on pages 
55 and 56 of my book leaves no misunderstanding as to my opinion of 


this artist. Certainly, it is not considered a build-up by anyone else who 
has read the book. 

“No, Mr. Boswell, I’m sure you’re wrong when you state I don’t 
know what I like. My entire book is my exact statement of my likes 
and dislikes. If my ideas ‘irritated’ you, then you should have treated 
them fairly as ideas, rather than evade them in conscious misquotations 
that could only mislead your readers. Or don’t you think your readers 
should be exposed to ideas contrary to yours? 


* * * 


What is a misquotation? In quoting Mr. Kootz I made 
absolutely sure to have every comma in exactly the original 
place. Now I judge from his complaint that I was expected, 
if I used any of his statements, to quote at length not only 
full paragraphs but whole chapters. 

For Mr. Kootz and myself to engage in a personal con- 
troversy is senseless. However, the objective basis of our 
disagreement carries some meaning. Mr. Kootz is a born, or 
adopted, internationalist; I am, by instinct and inclination, 
a nationalist when it comes to art. There are many like both 
of us. I have never been able to see any direct relationship 
between art and politics, or nationalism and fascism. On its 
fighting record, I would say that Russia, politically radical, 
is one of the most national nations in the world today. Rus- 
sians love their Russia enough to die for her by the millions. 
Surely her official art is both national and conservative (see 
reproduction on page 13). 


In my book, Modern American Painting, which must have 
irritated Mr. Kootz as much as his book did me, I made this 
statement: 

“All art history demonstrates that great art has been a 
perfect expression of the nationalism, or national unity, of 
the people that produced it. We can point to Egyptian, Hindu, 
Assyrian, Greek, Gothic and Renaissance art as inevitable 
and fit products of the political, economic, intellectual and 
spiritual life of their creators. Though certain identical aesthe- 
tic elements, certain immortal qualities are akin and there- 
fore universal, nationalism has always first given them voice 
and must always remain the first aspect of all lasting art. 
To be a great artist one must be able to feel: to feel one 
must be able to touch.” (Compare for sincere feeling the 
nationalistic African sculpture on page 17 with the inter- 
nationalistic Rattner on page 16.) 

I said that in 1939, before the Second World War came 
to remove America from the narrow and dangerous confines 
of political nationalism. I predict that after the war, America 
will maintain her proper place among the United Nations, 
but her artists will remain her own—just as Rembrandt be- 
longed to 17th century Holland and Titian epitomized the 
splendor of Venice for the 99 years he knew it. 

If I did not believe that, it is doubtful I would linger long 
in these parts. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Critic or Reviewer? 


Sir: Permit me to offer a few com- 
ments on Evelyn Marie Stuart’s letter 
which appeared in your issue of April 
15th. Many of the sinister accusations 
which she thrusts at the art critics are 
doubtless justified, and her parody of the 
average art critic’s style shows that she 
has delved deep into the work of the 
average art critic. 

Nevertheless, Miss Stuart’s remarks are 
highly misleading, for insofar as they are 
true they are applicable to the art “re- 
viewers” only, and certainly not to the 
art “critics.” This important distinction is 
a commonplace in literary criticism, with 
which Miss Stuart compares art criti- 
cism so unfavorably. The newspaper and 
magazine art “critic” is often compelled 
to review twenty, thirty, and even forty 
exhibitions in a single week during the 
season. Much of this work will be by art- 
ists who have never before exhibited, and 
much more of it by artists who should 
never do so again. In these circumstances, 
does Miss Stuart really expect to find 
criticism in any serious sense of the word? 

Real critics, men of the calibre of, say, 
Erwin Panowsky or W. G. Constable, sel- 
dom devote themselves to journalistic ac- 
tivities. They are men who have spent 
lifetimes in the study of art history, aes- 
thetics, iconography, and kindred subjects. 
Most of them have their faults as critics, 
but these are not to be found among 
those enumerated by Miss Stuart. Nor 
are all the newspaper reviewers as con- 
temptible as she would imply. 

Miss Stuart appears to favor the 
who is also an artist in his own 
Such persons doubtless rise to great 
heights when discussing their own work, 
but their pronouncements on the accom- 
plishments of their less articulate breth- 
ren are apt to be colored by personal 
practise. Roger Fry was an important 
critic and a negligible painter, Charles 
Holmes an important painter and a neg- 
ligible critic. I would be interested to 
know if Miss Stuart can name me any 
men who excel in both fields. 


—Corp. DAvID LOSHAK, 85th 
Bomb Gp., Harding Field, La. 


A Good Sport 

Sir: I am renewing my subscription to 
the Dicest. However, I think I am, per- 
haps, too far back in my ideas on art to 
fully appreciate your magazine, but I sup- 
pose we must accept the work of those 
freaks masquerading in the name of art, 
and keep mum. 

My file of ArT DIGESTS, covering many 
years, is interesting as it shows the trend 
of the times and I note that the space you 
are giving to the ridiculous is increasing. 
Very seldom I see anything inspiring in 
your illustrations, but I will stay with you 
and continue to growl and grumble about 
the fantastic contortions of certain mod- 
ern painters. Okay—best wishes. 


—E. H. Brown, 
Rockport, Maine. 


critic 
right. 


Hell and Hirohito 


Sir:—It seems to me art is on the up, in 
spite of hell and Hirohito. THE ArT DIGEST 
is doing a swell job and is getting muscle 
and real sinew under its un-stuffed shirt. 
I like the Dicest’s new face-lifting and 
upward hair-do. And cheers for the Peter 
Blume cover several issues ago. 


—DoroTHyY KANTNER, 
Pittsburgh. 
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Seurat for Buffalo 


From the very meagre production of 
Georges Seurat, who died at an early 
age, the Albright Art Gallery has ac- 
quired one of his major works, entitled 
Le Chahut. This is one of the four oils 
by the 19th century French artist in 
America and is thought to have been 
executed in 1889, as the first version 
of this theme. 

The “chahut” was a quadrille danced 
by two men and two women and was 
popular in Paris in the 1880’s and 
'1g90’s. The painting, which is one of 
3eurat’s last creations, follows the pro- 
cedure of dotting in color to its ulti- 


.j.nate perfection, known as pointillism. 


Through this complicated and tedious 

ethod, Seurat produced extraordinary 
tone. Seurat’s contribution to the Im- 
pressionists was a science to their un- 
wieldy and uncontemplative manner, 
educing the undefined and almost un- 

ecognizable chance-caught arrange- 
ments to pattern of articulate and cir- 
cumscribed solids composed in an inte- 
grated mass, recalling overtones of the 
old master traditions of Poussin and 
Ingres. 

Seurat, as revealed in the Albright’s 
new painting, took festal Paris for his 
theme and became its admirable illus- 
trator in humoresque and at times sub- 
satirical mood. It may be difficult to 
completely comprehend Seurat’s ex- 
traordinary gifts as a composer in this 
seemingly unorthodox illustration. Huw- 
ever, upon suggestion, look for the 
depth of his rhythms, the fastidiousness 
of his patterns and in toto for his 
command of the aesthetic of the third 
dimension. 

He is at once so serious and so gay. 
This is the result of his youth, for at 
the age of 32 he died, leaving inven- 
tions that revealed an immature uneasi- 
ness and discontentment with his limit- 
ed accomplishments. In short, the art- 
ist in his thirties is never at ease with 
his art—maturity is necessary for one 
to fully relate the experiences of a 
ripened mentality. However, artists 
have turned to Seurat, even though 
his contributions are few and seeming- 
ly immature. Seurat is truly an engi- 
heer of colors and compositions, leav- 
ing for posterity early experiments in 
the architecture of design and the har- 


# mony of values—a rich source from 


which many artists have drawn for 


their own expressions. 


mel 


spo nsible 
phes. 


Le Chahut was given to Paul Signac, 
close friend and executor of Seurat’s 
estate, and was brought to America 
by Madame Signac. The painting, which 
Was acquired from the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries of New York, is reproduced on 
the cover of this issue. —A. D. 
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The Little Red Boat: JAMES LECHAY 


Chicago Holds Watercolor International 


Cuicaco’s 22nd International Water- 
color Exhibition, being held at the Art 
Institute through August 22, reveals 
some of the effects war has upon artists 
and the themes they choose to paint. 
Previously, gas stations and automobile 
scenes were popular themes at these 
exhibitions; for the present such scenes 
have disappeared, perhaps due to gas 


Passing Locomotive: DONG KINGMAN 


rationing. They are replaced by a great 
number of marine paintings and boat 
scenes among the 461 exhibits. 

Included in the Chicago exhibition are 
many European artists who have come 
to America since the war; also pictures 
from our good neighbor below the Rio 
Grande, Mexico. 

The winner of the Watson F. Blair 





purchase prize of $600 was Adolf Dehn, 
for his rather amusing work, entitled 
Winter Day in Key West. The piece 
depicts several tumble-down wooden 
shacks scattered along a bird infested 
Key West beach. Painted with dash and 
spontaneity, it has the fine transparent 
quality which distinguishes the water- 
color medium at its best. The second 
Watson F. Blair purchase award of $400 
went to Thomas Craig for his Room 18, 
Virginia City. This is an interior scene 
with the musty atmosphere of an old 
fashioned hotel room, disclosing the in- 
fluence of the candid camera in its seem- 
ingly unposed casual subject matter. 
Both the first and second prizes were 
awarded by the Institute’s Committee 
on Painting and Sculpture. 

The William T. Tuthill prize of $100, 
which was awarded by a jury composed 
of Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, Edward 





Winter Day at Key West: ApoLF DEHN 


Hopper and Hermon More, went to Saul 
Levine for his witty little picture called 
Brooklyn Landscape. This is a typical 
American urban scene revealing the 
carefully tended backyards of Brooklyn 
houses. The picture, bright and gay in 
color, has nostalgia and charm. 

Honorable mention went to Dong 
Kingman’s watercolor entitled Passing 
Locomotive, an excitingly conceived 
horizontal composition depicting a rac- 
ing locomotive; and to James Lechay 
for his The Little Red Boat. This is a 
sketchy, quickly executed picture of a 
gentle waterside scene. 

In conjunction with the 22nd Inter- 
national three noted American artists 
are represented by a separate room of 
pictures. These men are William Grop- 
per, John Marin and Boardman Robin- 
son. 

William Gropper exhibits 30 works, 


Jurors at the Chicago Art Institute’s Watercolor International. Left to 
Right—Hermon More, Ivan Le Lorraine Albright and Edward Hopper 











many of which are anti-axis drawj 

of biting intensity; others are mop 
lyrical pieces which recall the shor. 
hand calligraphy of the Chinese. Johp Rupo 
Marin is represented by 28 pict ith fe 
giving a comprehensive study of theps¥@! ' 
past 18 years of Marin’s developmen." “ 
Particularly in the Maine pictures theeve™ * 
artist expresses in poetic terms hig jn.§o!0UC® 
terpretations of water, sky and s nothing 
Boardman Robinson exhibits his 19 j.4P45s¢4 
lustrations for Moby Dick and 19 illys.¥ olds t 
trations for Spoon River Anthology byP2in™ 
Edgar Lee Masters. All 38 pictures are? * ™ 
executed in casein, and are shown with }'*" efi 
the text for which they were made. Anot 


Frederick A. Sweet, associate curator 00S 
of paintings, makes some pertinent gen. J?" ex} 
eral observations in his catalog fore. ully 1 
word. Wrote Mr. Sweet:  * 

“For the most part the American art-P° ~ 
ist is making use of the same subjects {'s T° 
he has always used. Subjects which for- hastil 
merly interested him are no less excit- anothe 
ing and no less suitable as pictorial ma- lightft 
terial merely because we are at warp" its 
Several instances have come to our at- A G 
tention of artists working in war plants Good 
who, in their spare time, paint in the a still 
most colorful and most romantic vein subjec 
imaginable. Painting for them is a relax- Down 
ation and offers an opportunity to give pease 
rein to their imagination and creative yellov 
faculties. It is a means of escaping the Day, 
war for the moment, an escape to which vast 
they are justly entitled after a hard day are | 
in a factory. Jacot 

“It is evident, then, that a lack of 
many war themes does not mean that 
the American artist is not thinking 
about the war or is not concerned with 
it. 

“In general it may be said that aside 
from a few war themes the trend of the §° 
exhibition is cheerful, colorful, and well 
sprinkled with humor. War inevitably 
brings employment to nearly everyone 
with the result: that the artist finds few 
derelicts and little social bitterness to 
represent. It would seem, too, that less 
experimentation is going on at this time. 
Perhaps the surrealist finds the prob- 
lems confronting the world as a whole 
more important than the psychological Mr. 
problems going on in the back of his : 
own mind. Can it be that American art 
is going into a reactionary and fro- 
mantic period?” 

Why reactionary, Mr. Sweet? 
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Buys Norman Kent Series 


Unusual good fortune recently came 
to Norman Kent, chairman of the art 
department at Hobart College. The 
Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library pur 
chased a complete collection of Mfr 
Kent’s Rochester and vicinity woodcuts, ° 
made between the years 1928 and 1936, 
The collection numbers 17 prints, many” 
of them nationally known in such pub 
lic collections as the Cleveland Mur 
seum. Baltimore Museum, Milwaukeé” 
Art Institute and the New York Publi¢é 
Library. # 

Currently, Kent may be seen in three} 
important exhibitions: his linoleum cut) 
Artist in a Wine Cellar, is included iny 
the Pennell exhibition at the Library) 
of Congress; a watercolor is in the) 
Western New York Regional show; and 
the Finger Lakes Exhibition, at the 
Rochester Memorial Art Gallery, ac- 
cepted a watercolor, a drawing and 
three woodcuts. 
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acobi Down East 


Rupotr Jacost looks inland this year 
ith fewer boats and harbors than is 
sual with this facile artist. He paints 
one canvas, View of Gloucester, how- 
ever, that should end all paintings of 
Joucester harbor for he’s left out 
nothing in this sweeping view. The 
Passedoit Galleries, with whom Jacobi 
holds this year’s show, has set the big 
painting at one end of the long gallery 
iso it may be viewed at 10 paces for bet- 
er effect. 

Another painting, Reflection, which 
looks like Gloucester, concentrates on 
an expanse of slate blue water, beauti- 
fully rendered, which reflects a shabby 
ow of ill-defined little houses. With 
iso much to commend this painting, it 
is regrettable that Mr. Jacobi left it so 
hastily, as he did Harbor in Winter, 
another plastically nice landscape, de- 
lightful in its mid-section but inchoate 
in its description of foreground. 

A Girl with Straw Hat and a man of 
Good Cheer, direct figure paintings, and 
a still life of Green Gloves, are the only 
subjects which kept the artist indoors. 
Down the Valley, a ruddy autumn 
scene in which a hillside house flashes 
yellow against a brown hill; Summer 
Day, with rocks and pines against a 
vast sky, and a small-sized Willows, 
are the best of this year’s crop of 
Jacobi Down East landscapes. 


To Head Grand Central 


At a meeting of the trustees of Grand 
Central Art Galleries new officers were 
elected. Henry J. Fuller, who is director 
of Black, Starr & Gorham, Inc., Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc., U. S. Distributing Corp., 
and the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
was elected to the presidency to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the 
former president, William S. Farish. 

Dave Hennen Morris and Frederick 
E. Hasler were eiected vice-presidents 
and Ernest E. Quantrell was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Morris was 
formerly Ambassador to Belgium, and 
Mr. Hasler is chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Continental Bank and 
Trust Company of N. Y. Mr. Quantrell 
is a collector of art. Carl H. Owen and 
Jansen Noyes were elected trustees. 
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Mothers and Fathers Work Hard To Educate 


Their Children: JacoB LAWRENCE 


Effective Protest by Lawrence of Harlem 


JACOB LAWRENCE, the 26-year-old 
Negro artist, who for three years has 
enjoyed the Rosenwald Fellowship and 
has had his paintings acquired by the 
Modern, the Metropolitan, the Phillips 
Memorial and the University of Ari- 
zona, is showing a series of gouaches 
this month at the Downtown Galleries 
which relate the conditions of life in 
Harlem. 

Lawrence uses simple means to tell 
his story of what he clearly considers 
distressing conditions in the city with- 
in a city, which is Harlem. He writes 
a sort of free verse that becomes titles 
to his 30 narrative gouaches; and he 
paints poster-like. bright colored scenes 
of night and day life, of struggles to 
get along, of demon drink and hard 
times, inadequate housing and nutri- 
ment; of over-crowded medical clinics 
and frequent funerals; of rent strikes 
and the desire to make things better 
for the children. 

The young artist is a natural de- 
signer. He has had little formal art 
training and the appeal of his painting 


View of Gloucester: RupotF Jacosi. On Exhibition at Passedoit Gallery 


is in its message (which is direct and 
clear, as in the Migration series ex- 
hibited two years ago and reproduced 
in Fortune in color), and in the cut-out 
kindergarten gayety of his painted pro- 
tests. He uses the disarming device, 
in his drive for reform, of a singing 
and hopeful approach. 

Lawrence doesn’t mince matters in 
this series, but he makes, at the same 
time, a contribution to the arts from 
and for his race.—M. R. 


The New Niveau 


Under the name of Niveau. a gallery 
headed by V. de Margoulies has opened 
at the tail end of the season at 63 East 
57, 3rd floor. The present group show 
of (mainly) French paintings is the only 
activity planned for the waning season. 
Mr. Margoulies was briefly identified 
with the Gallery of Modern Art on 57th 
St. 

Several notables are featured among 
the subjects of the well-known brushes 
represented. Mme. Curie (or so it is said 
to be) is painted by Derain; Mme. Schi- 
aparelli, by Vertés (an attractive paint- 
ing of a blue tulle hat, large suffering 
eyes and a filmy black gown, striking- 
ly jeweled) ; Sylvia Sidney is there, cour- 
tesy artist Arbit Blatas; Modigliani’s 
by now familiar portrait of Mme. He- 
butern, which has been shown by vari- 
ous establishments on The Street. 

Niveau displays also a little Matisse 
figure in white in a yellow armchair; 
an unfinished Vuillard painting of a 
woman, the head complete; a 1907 
painting by Marquin, which has the 
charm of a Matisse and is one of the 
freshest paintings on display. There is 
an overabundance of Kisling girls and 
conventional flower bouquets, a Lau- 
rencin and other paintings by the above 
named artists. 


Time Covers 

Original covers for Time Magazine 
by Ernest Hamlin Baker, Artzybasheff 
and Boris Chaliapin are being shown 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art 
through May 23. 











Consecration: LESTER J. AMBROSE 


War Conditions Cramp Independents’ Style 


THE SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENTS is not 
what it ought to be this year but this 
condition is no fault of the 222 artists 
who found it possible to rally ’round 
and bring in pictures and sculptures. 
Taxi trouble is said to cause the ab- 
sence of the usually excellent sculpture 
section; and shipping difficulties limited 
picture entries to city-made paintings 
that could be carried in. You'll find the 
27th Annual Independents not on 57th 
Street but at the Hall of Art, 24 West 
40th Street, facing the south side of 
the New York Public Library. 


Among works by extra-curricula art- 
ists, who pay $5 to “belong” among in- 
dependent thinkers who may exhibit 
anything they choose, are a billing clerk 
employed by the Hotel Commodore; a 
chemist, a valet and cook, an internal 
revenue agent; the President of the 
Newark Paraffin and Parchment Paper 
Company and the president of the 
Maiden Form Bra Co. Other declared 
occupations among exhibitors are paper- 
hanging, farming. fashion illustrating. 
Professional artists are few—John Sloan, 
William Meyerowitz. José de Creeft, 
John Taylor Arms and Doris Caesar 
being among the few. 

But there’s fun to be had. Lester J. 
Ambrose is responsible for a delectable 
bit, Consecration, a brightly colored 
landscape in which a nude figure settles 
matters at an imaginary meeting of 
Allied and Axis leaders. Maria Norman 
paints Lincoln and liberated slaves; 
Uncle Sam buries a soldier and exclaims 
We Must Win (according to Arnold 
Plancher); Todd Willoughby sculpts 
Alice with a Cricket, a plaster abstrac- 
tion recalling the game of closed fists 
in which you say “Guess what I’ve got 
here.”’ Charles Goeller shows a pencil 
drawing (reproduced) called How Does 
It Feel to Be a Piece of Paper?” 

Sentiment abounds. From prettiest 
girls you ever saw, to paintings and 
busts of heroes. General Douglas Mac- 


Arthur in full uniform and Winston 
Churchill looking like a Roman Sena- 
tor appear in bronze; and Horace Pick- 
ering has painted Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer and companions afloat at sea. 

The dependable Walukiewicz sisters, 
Anna and Josephine, have completed an 
embroidered picture apiece of a smiling 
curlylocks courted by a beautiful young 
man. The two stages of courtship are 
named: Lilac Time and Blossom Time 
and money couldn’t buy them from the 
needle artists—but they’ll take commis- 
sions. 

Commissions on life masks are also 
taken by Beys Afroyim, sculptor, who 
is the “only artist in New York who 


How Does It Feel To Be a Piece 
of Paper: CHARLES L. GOELLER 





makes your face direct from your fag@! 
and he paints you any color you like. 

As always, there’s a good primitive g 
two, and I would say George Aulont ha 
everything it takes to catch Sidn, 
Janis’ eye in his Russian Ski Patre 
And Margaret Mullin paints a pre-R; 
phaelite figure naively, in a little g 
called Solipsism, while Violet Schoey 
berg’s Fairy Glen of green willoy 
sports an Eilshemius nude, sure to draw 
the attention of generously inclined ar 
lovers. 


Scanning the walls for signs of “thg 
lion’s paw,” one finds Maurice Beckerg 
On the Maine Coast, a genuinely excel} 
lent painting; Alf J. Stromsted’s ab 
stract Composition; a bronze Head oj 
Melina by Doris Caesar, and de Creeft’s 
marble Shulamite woman. And one looks 
twice at the work of such unfamiliar 
as A. Iaricci, Hode Frankl, Rober 
Dvorak, Rodney Ollinger, Lyn Greene 
Edith Hamburger, and Aaron Berkman 
all of whom have more than an ama 
teur’s understanding of the art of paint 
ing pictures. 

The exhibition goes through May 19 
—M. R. 








From None to Ten 


In judging entries for the Spring 
Salon to be held by Art of This Century 
latter part of May, the Gallery has de 
vised a system of voting which they 
believe will give each work “benefit 0 
a really composite jury opinion.” 

As each entry of “abstract and fan; 
tastic painting or sculpture” is consi¢- 
ered, the six jurors will take a num 
ber from none to ten. They will not vote 
yes or no, but will set down a numbe 
suggested by the degree to which they 
approve of the work before them. 

To be accepted for hanging, a work 
must receive a vote of thirty. Six peo 
ple must like it half well enough. Or, 
as more often happens, if four consider 
it almost good enough (4 points each) 
and two consider it tops (8 or 9), it gets 
in. Had the first four voted no, the two 
yeses wouldn’t have saved it. Whereas 
if four voted for a piece as _ passing 
fair, say 6, and two thought it of zerm 
worth, it would not pass the numerical 
system, but would have passed the tra- 
ditional yea and nay jurying method 

Judging thus in new style will be 
Marcel Duchamp and Piet Mondrian, 
artists; James Johnson Sweeney and 
James Thrall Soby, critics, and Howard 
Putzel and Peggy Guggenheim, styled 
in the news release “amateurs.” 


In Memcriam 


In memory of Lieutenant Frederick 
Randolf Grace, the first Harvard fat 
ulty casualty of this war, an exhibition 
is being held at Fogg Museum of four 
living masters of the arts — Wright 
Maillol, Picasso and Strawinsky (to 
May 29). The exhibition aims to illus 
trate Frederick Grace’s vital interest 
in the art of today. 

The selections of Picasso and Maillol 
are numerically small but artistically 
important. The Wright selections are 
five models, many original drawings 
and a wide choice of photographs with 
emphasis on domestic architecture. 4 
concert of Strawinsky’s chamber music 
was held in the courtyard of the Fogg 
Museum. 
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Ancient Chinese & 
Modern Europeans 


Visitors to the Bignou Galleries this 
month and next will have to hold tight 
to their reason and look sharp if they’re 
not to be led up a pine tree and left to 
dangle. 

At the instigation of Dr. Albert C. 
this 57th Street gallery is 
given over to a mingling of Ancient 
Chinese scroll paintings on silk, and 


} paintings and drawings by Moderns of 


Europe and America, hung provoca- 
tively to suggest artistic parallels be- 


tween them. 
It is quite entrancing to find with 


} what rapport the selected works hang 


together, and with what Sigmund 


} Spaeth detection Barnes and ensemble 
Hhave ferreted out characteristics of 
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line, composition or color, shared by 
the painters of two vastly different 
civilizations. Classical landscapes and 
figure paintings of the Ming and Sung 
Periods hang with the works of Picas- 
so, Cézanne, Van Gogh, Modigliani, Re- 
noir, Matisse, Gritchenko (very like 
Feininger), Pascin, Goya, Demuth and 
Glackens. 

Although the groupings are all very 
tricky, the exhibition is good fun. In 
general, juxtapositions are either too 
obvious in physical likeness to be amus- 
ing, or too far-fetched in kinship to be 
persuasive, although the overall effect 
is harmonious and handsome. There is, 
for instance, a lateral scroll painting 
of a landscape by Shen Chou (1427- 
1509) which shows trees of practically 
the same shape, strung out in much 
the same arrangement, as trees in a 
horizontal painting by Henri Rousseau 
(1844-1910). And two watercolor draw- 
ings on silk of the Ming Period, in 
which Gods and a Goddess, dressed in 
red and blue robes, and drawn with 
calligraphic outline, are paired off with 
a Dufy landscape, composed of the ex- 
act same shades of red and blue, and 
two Matisse pen drawings of charac- 
teristically flowing outline. 


Charming, certainly, but childish. One 
cannot swallow this as an intelligent 
contribution to the study of paintings 
of either age. This sort of exploration 
of the arts is only fun when it’s done 
in the privacy of the library where one 
can chuckle gleefully over discovered 
duplications, or purr over the recur- 
rence of pleasurable colors in paint- 
ing. Unless a direct line of influence or 
heritage is to be traced, there’s no 
point in bringing out such home work 
to be shared, or sheared, in public. 

But Dr. Barnes, in 11 pages of cata- 
log notes, written in corroboration with 
Violette de Mazia, does not attempt to 
establish a direct line between these 
civilizations. He speaks of “affinities” 
and his adjectives are: “comparable 
to” and “reminiscent of” and “allied 
to” Chinese painting. And turning it 
the other way, he even says a Sung 
Style landscape with figures, on silk, 
is “reminiscent of Renoir and some- 
what also of Redon.” 

Accept this show as a shot in the 
arm for a waning art season. It pro- 
motes discussion, it gives a new view 
of some excellent Cézanne paintings 
and watercolors; of Van Gogh’s spark- 
ling Meadow in Arles; of four Matisse 
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The Glade: PAUL CEZANNE 


Toledo Acquires Fine Cezanne Landscape 


A SIGNIFICANT ADDITION to the Toledo 


(Ohio) Museum’s late 19th century 
French art is the oil entitled The Glade 
by Cézanne, acquired as a gift from 
Edward Drummond Libbey. This is the 
Museum’s first Cézanne and is further 
evidence of the artist’s monumental im- 
portance in the story of modern paint- 
ing. ; 

Cézanne presents in Toledo’s canvas 
and others, of this later period, a clari- 
fication of the important old master 
precedents that were necessary in 
moulding artists of his quality. This 
acquisition is a typically representative 
canvas and displays the painter’s ma- 
ture mode of unclouded expression. One 
may discern in The Glade the manner 
in which Cézanne painted from the fac- 
tual realistic scene and the transference 
to canvas of his subjective sensitivity to 


ink drawings and three fine canvases, 
notably, the very patrician The Red 
Pantaloons (likened to Sung style land- 
scape because the pantaloon color and 
tints are in the Chinese hills). 


Dr. Hu Shih and Pearl Buck each 
contribute forewords in which they gra- 
ciously invite visitors to the exhibition 
to carry away a feeling of human 
unity such as that expressed by this 
ingenious selection of painting from 
countries of East and West.—M. R. 


nature, to relate a crisp and concise 
message. 

In this simple landscape are many 
disguised elements, so subtly suggested 
that many misinterpretations may re- 
sult. Cézanne injects into nature an ele- 
mental grandeur, instinct with sun and 
wind, the delight, glitter, the poise and 
the gravity of life itself. A slender tree 
on the left makes the space behind it 
more intriguing by its position, and the 
slanting trees on the right grow in the 
direction of the light, as if in response 
to the warmth of the sun. 

Cézanne’s sensations are conveyed to 
us in the surface texture of his brilliant 
brushwork and in the solid foundations 
of form, space and volume that compose 
the universe. The sapling trunks create 
pyramids of flora in response to the 
summer air; and in their midst throbs 
the heat and light of day. Each figure 
isolates itself from the mass, assuming 
individuality but retaining its domin- 
ance and importance in the total design. 
Three-dimensional perspective emerges 
with cognition. Closer scrutiny of To- 
ledo’s Cézanne will reveal to many a 
more profound understanding of the 
message of the old masters and will 
present new standards. 

The painting is on exhibition in Gal- 
lery 24 in the midst of Cézanne’s con- 
temporaries. Compare the contribu- 
tions!—A, D. 
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Swinging Chairs: REGINALD MARSH 


Marsh, Poet-Laureate to Coney Island 


REGINALD MarSH is still traveling the 
trail of fun blazed by Coney Island 
summertime merry makers, and he fol- 
lows with a great show of alacrity the 
entertainment elected by these hard 
and hearty dames as round and round 
they go in Barrels of Fun, Swinging 
Chairs, spook chambers, revolving bowls 
and all the rest of it. 

But Marsh doesn’t manage this merry- 
go-round with the same ease he once 
did. There’s something a little desperate 
and out-of-breath about these paintings, 
whose gaiety he has over emphasized 
with harsh and unadulterated reds, 
greens and yellows in large areas. 

It’s a big show Marsh has put to- 
gether at the Rehn Galleries, where 16 
sizeable new paintings and two rooms 


full of smaller paintings and sketches 
testify to his unwaning enthusiasm for 
girls of ample proportions and slender 
pocket books. 

One new development, in Marsh’s 
method of painting his habitual theme, 
is found in several small oil paintings 
without title, which glow and move in 
an arrestingly alive fashion. He paints 
in vivid colors on pressed wood; then 
works over this underpainting with pale 
glazes, giving a translucent and most 
agreeable effect. Among his large oils 
are two studies, in sepia shades, of 
figure compositions—one of bathing fig- 
ures on a breakwater, one a melée of 
girls under centrifugal flight from the 
center of a Coney Island revolving bowl. 
—M. R. 


Strange Interlude of Eugene Ludins 


EUGENE LUDINS, in a show at Asso- 
ciated American Artists, puts up an odd 
exhibition of outdoor scenes which one 
cannot see without a feeling of uneasi- 
ness. 

In the first place, none of them are 
“natural” scenes, yet neither are they 
offered as fantasies. What would ordi- 
narily be termed “landscapes” are in 
most cases embellished with figures 
which do not fit into the scene with 
any conviction. 

The War is present in many of the 
exhibits. Gwerillas, in a large snow scene 
of many square miles, overpower a 
detachment of troops heading for a 
river crossing. In another canvas, masses 
of people stand around on the outskirts 
of a city to unveil an equestrian statue; 
in Rotten Foundations, a city has spilled 
into a black sea, or river, and men 
run about on high foreground cliffs— 
doing, I don’t know what about it! One 
begins to wonder, when the emphasis 
on the figures is so strong, how the 
artist decided what color to paint the 
sky! And the skies are painted to the 
hilt. 

Ludins, mind you, paints with exceed- 
ing fine use of paint. He almost bumps 
into Burliuk leaving the place, now 
and then. His Paper Mill, an extensive 
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landscape, and Work To Do, will re- 
mind you of that artist in his best 
moments. 

But there are still other unexplain- 
able, almost macabre traits to worry 
the visitor in this show. Take Bon 
Voyage and Strength Through Joy. 
These odd (though properly balanced) 
compositions are peopled with men of 
strange stature. The former picture 
shows a crude fishing boat taking off 
with seven men on board and seven un- 
concerned women on shore. There’s 
something of the Dr. Doolittle myth 
suggested here. And the same seven 
appear, in the latter canvas, on a 
wooded island eating heartily of a pic- 
nic lunch while one finds his “joy” in 
the arms of a woman (who must have 
been a stowaway on the strange craft.) 

No, Eugene Ludins won't leave you 
happy, with his 26 paintings on view 
throughout May.—M. R. 


Wounded in Tunisia 

The American Field Service reports 
that Clifford Saber, New York City 
artist, suffered a head wound while 
on ambulance duty on the North African 
front, but now is recovering. While in 
training in the south, Saber executed 
murals of the history of his outfit. 





Sarah Farnham 


An 





SARAH JAMES FARNHAM, self-taug AM 
American sculptor whose bronze hepojy York 
equestrian statue of Simon Bolivar} her 1 
stands in New York’s Central Park} day | 
died in New York City after a long ings 
illness. mou! 

Mrs. Farnham’s art career began aj lerie: 
the age of 20 when convalescing in 4 ings 
hospital, she was given plasticine t Th 
amuse herself. Later she received much ing | 
encouragement from two sculptors§ for ‘ 
Frederic Remington and Harry Shradyj and 

Other works by Mrs. Farnham apg Of tl 
the Soldiers and Sailors monuments jg adds 
Ogdensburg. N. Y. and Bloomfield, yg unde 
J.; the monument to General Chaffed assié 
in National Cemetery, Arlington; the runt 
popular statue of Will Rogers on gf offel 
pony; portraits of Marshal Foch, Pregi.§ pain 
dent Harding, Theodore Roosevelt ani WaS 
Herbert Hoover which were executed Wes! 
from life. a K 

Her husband, Paulding Farnham, g it i 
vice president of Tiffany & Co.; die circ’ 
in 1927. Surviving are a daughter, Mr§ Dy 
Julia Farnham Meehan, of New Yo A 
City; and two sons, Commander Jame shot 
Paulding Farnham, U. S. N. R., ang con’ 
John Paulding Farnham of New Can kno 
aan, Connecticut. the 

The 
Spri Allied Acad = 
pring at 1e cademy bea 

Off the main path of New York arg SPO 
exhibitions, the Academy of Allied Arig him 
is currently holding its 12th Annual nig 
Spring Salon (349 West 86th St.). Such bar 
exhibitions are particularly interesting Dol 
for the sheer variety in modes and techg Tai 
niques, and present the spectator withg tim 


an insight into the many traditions tha A 
young artist may draw upon for his own 
personal expression, Also there is 
chance of significant promise. 


An exhibit that projects itself above 
the general level is a bitter commen 
tary on the Nazi mass killings entitled 
Crucifixion—1942 by James Wilfred Ke 
of Waldwick, N. J. The perspective is 
clear, and the message is related with- 
out difficulty. 


Another work that gives satisfaction 
is Father Morton M. Browne by Flor 
ence Topping Green of Long Branch, 
N. J. This work is simple in design but 
announces through its own elements 
overtones of religious portraits of the 
past. The artist’s intelligent variané 
of white is an interesting solution to 
difficult problem. Other prominent @ 
hibitors are George Binet, Abraham W 
Liberman, A. Topooz and Lila Shelby. 






















































Cleo Hartwig Carvings 


At the friendly little Clay Club 
lery down on 8th Street, Cleo Ha 
has the floor with a group of stone @ 
mals in playful pose and some modef 
isms and abstractions in marble, 0 M 
hogany and teak wood. Her Friend 
Mouse all but wiggles his Vermom 
marble nose; the fieldstone Bear 0 
kicks up his heels, spoiling for a ron 

Other tenderly treated little c 
tures of the field and forest, from catem 
pillar and frog to Gibbon and houf 
pup, not to mention accompanying # 
and louse (marble ones), are presé 
in abundance in a show representi 
six years sculpting for the New Yo 
artist. ' 
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Amy Jones Returns 


Amy JONES, born in Buffalo, New 


York, has lived many years away from 
her native city but returns now for a 
day of triumph with a show of paint- 


ings made largely in the Saranac Lake 
mountain section. The Kowalski Gal- 
leries in Buffalo will show her paint- 
ings from May 16 to 29. 

The artist has the distinction of hav- 
ing executed three Post Office murals 
for Connecticut and New York towns, 
and had “no rotten eggs thrown at any 
of them,” according to the artist, who 
adds “—so far.” The murals were done 
under the Treasury Department, who 
assigned them when Mrs. Jones was 
runner-up in three open competitions 
offered by the department. Mrs. Jones’ 
painting, Mrs. McCoy at the Organ, 
was the first of her works to travel 
west of Chicago and it was bought by 
a Kansas City business man who saw 
it in Omaha last year when it was 
circulating in a show collected for travel 
by the American Federation of Arts. 

Among the paintings Amy Jones 
shows at the Buffalo gallery, which 
contain the humor for which she is 
known, is Bashful Bachelor, seen in 
the New York night spot, Panda Club. 
The bachelor dines alone and is em- 
barrassed at being singled out by the 
beauteous singing entertainer whose 
spotlight and attention is directed at 
him. Also Step Right Up, tempera of a 
night country carnival, featuring a 
barker whose real name is Mr. Startup; 
Dobbin Is No More, a livery stable car- 
riage without a horse but with its one- 
time driver. 

Amy Jones is identified with Por- 
traits, Inc., of New York City, and is 
a member of Buffalo’s Patteran Society. 
Among the portraits in her month of 
May show in Buffalo are likenesses of 
D. Blair Jones, her husband; an egg 
tempera of Lucy, their daughter, her- 
self a coming artist; a pastel of Mary 
Gordon, little granddaughter of the 
John Rousmaniere’s of New York City. 
Working sketches of Mrs. Jones’ several 
mural projects are also included, and a 
number of prints and drawings round 
out the show. 


Step Right Up: AMy JONES 





April in Albany County: Georce C.- AULT 


Albany’s Non-Regional Regionalists 


REGIONALISM may be dominant among 
artists of other geographical areas, but 
the Artists of the Upper Hudson, cur- 
rently holding their 8th Annual at the 
Albany Institute of History and Art, 
prove the reverse of this idea and ex- 
hibit no strong collective leanings. The 
show discloses the individuation of art 
expression and also points up many 
variant avenues of approach to similar 
themes. The exhibition runs through to 
May 30. 


From 98 entries by 65 artists—oils, 
watercolors and sculpture, all judged 
for admission by Gifford Beal of New 
York City, the group is considered the 
strongest local annual yet held by the 
Institute. In an informal and congenial 
atmosphere, newcomers as well as per- 
ennial exhibitors were presented to art 
circles of the Albany region and each 
in his own way evoked favorable com- 
ment. 

Attention was directed by Albany art 
enthusiasts to newcomers: Charend of 
Clarkesville, N. Y., and Joseph J. Dodge 
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of Glens Falls, N. Y., each represented 
by two oils; George C. Ault, who dis- 
plays in his canvas April in Albany 
County good reason for his attitude 
toward the radicals and revolutionists 
as expressed in frequent letters to the 
DIGEST. 


But the exhibition is not limited to 
newcomers. There are paintings exe- 
cuted by such well known artists as 
Joe Jones, John Carrol, John Koch, 
Patsy Santo, Albert Sterner, John Tay- 
lor, Maria Wickey, Henry Mattson, Her- 
bert Meyer, Dorothy and Gertrude Lath- 
rop, Raymond Kargere and George 
Shorey, represented with typical works. 

Thematically, the exhibition is sig- 
nificant. Only three artists concerned 
themselves with the war: Sidney Kob- 
lenz, Julia Leaycraft and Alice Shafer. 
The remainder selected conventional 
subjects of landscape, portrait and still 
life. The success of the exhibition is 
apparent. The museum looked first - to 
its own garden and found the grass 
was green. 


Dolly, Wife of John Sloan, Dies at 66 


Dotty SLoaNn, wife of John Sloan, died 
after a heart attack on May 4 at the 
Hotel Chelsea. New York, where she had 
been caring for her famous artist hus- 
band, who has been ill for several 
months. She was 66. 

Mrs. Sloan, who was widely known in 
literary and art circles in her own 
right, was born in Philadelphia. There 
she met Sloan when he was a staff art- 
ist on the old Philadelphia Press. After 
their marriage in 1901, the couple moved 
to New York, where Sloan began turn- 
ing to serious art, although for many 
years he was forced to continue his com- 
mercial work for a livelihood (he did not 
sell his first painting until he was 49). 

All through those years of struggle, 
Dolly (Anna M.) Sloan remained a per- 
fect artist’s wife, encouraging, helping 
and frequently posing for her husband. 
She was the subject of several of his 


best paintings, notably Yeats at Petipas, 
in which are portrayed John Butler 
Yeats, Mr. and Mrs. Sloan, Van Wyck 
Brooks and Alan Seeger. 

Of petite stature. Mrs. Sloan pos- 
sessed a dynamic spirit and an inde- 
pendent mind. During her younger days 
she was active in Socialist Party poli- 
tics, helped raise the $50,000 bail for the 
anarchists, Emma Goldman and Alex- 
ander Berkman, was a defense witness 
during the first World War at the sedi- 
tion trial of the editors of the Masses, 
of which John Sloan was a founder. 

In art, Dolly Sloan was equally ac- 
tive. In 1931 and 1932 she managed a 
show of American Indian art, spon- 
sored by Amelia Elizabeth White of 
Santa Fe, where the Sloans had a beau- 
tiful summer home. This show, touring 
the major cities, drew attention to the 
artistic gifts of the First Americans. 


Il 


Child With Tassels: 





ARTIST UNKNOWN (Circa 1830) 


American Primitives Displayed as Gifts 


Bonwit TELLER, fashionable Fifth Av- 
enue store for women, has set a scene 
in its Gift Shop of early to middle 19th 
century America, featuring American 
Primitive Paintings from the Harry 
Stone collection. Victorian and earlier 
furniture and bric-a-brac, lavish with 
flower decoration, mother of pear] inlay 
on papier-mache tilt-tables, china lamps 
and Biedermeier clocks, carry the theme 
throughout the tastefully assembled 
corner, 

The Bonwit children’s designer and 
Clare Potter, flooded the little shaver 
fashion department with new Spring 
togs inspired by the many child port- 
raits in the collection, of which there 
are some excellent examples. Untaught 
artisans and gifted amateurs had style, 
too, as is illustrated by the formal, al- 


Preparing for Peace in 


THE SERIOUSNESS of 
European old masters has moved a 
group of U. S. art scholars and mu- 
seum Officials to organize a committee 
to salvage the cultural and scientific 
heritage of the Old World. 

Members of the group are Dr. W. B. 
Dinsmoor, president of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America and head 
of the Department of Art History at 
Columbia, chairman; Francis Henry 
Taylor, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; David E. Finley, di- 
rector of the National Gallery; Dr. 
Charles Rufus Morey, Marquand Pro- 
fessor of Art History at Princeton; Dr. 
Paul J. Sachs, Professor of Fine Arts 
at Harvard; Dr. Albert Eide Parr, di- 
rector of the Museum of Natural His- 
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the looting of 


most oriental, seated Child With Tassels. 
In such a setting, these portraits as- 
sume the native qualities of genuine- 
ness and earnestness. which character- 
ized the American approach to art of 
that day. Landscapes of the old home- 
stead, battle scenes, famous fires, genre 
paintings of the demon schoolmaster 
and of grandma teaching a child to knit, 
cover charmingly the roster of strong 
sentiments in a democratic world. 
Harry Stone has taken pains to pre- 
serve the style of framing used origin- 
ally, foregoing the liberties taken by 
decorators in re-doing furniture to suit 
a new day. The cracks even remain on 
paintings on glass, and the stains on 
such delightful watercolors as the 
Mother and Child in a verdant garden, 
found in a Minnesota home.—M. R. 


Time of War 


tory; Dr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, for- 
mer director of the New York Public 
Library and now head of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library in Mexico City; Dr. 
George Henry Chase, dean of Harvard 
University; Sumner Crosby, assistant 
professor at Yale and president of the 
College Art Association, and Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress. 

The group has placed at the disposal 
of the American government the re- 
sources of American art scholarship 
to aid in the restoration of European 
treasures, to their proper confines. To 
date the committee has compiled a list 
of art scholars and students who are 
members of the armed forces and who 
are properly prepared to aid in any 
activity the government may choose. 


Nebraska Buys 
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CONTEMPORARY ART has _ received 
strong backing from Lincoln, Nebrask 
for at the close of the 53rd Annual Ex. 
hibition of Contemporary Art, spon 
sored jointly by the Nebraska Art As) 
sociation and the University of Nebrag 
ka, eleven art works were purchased 
for the Hall Collection and five oils werd 
acquired by private collectors. 


The collection of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
M. Hall has grown steadily through the 
expenditure of interest on the estate Mr 
Hall left to the University in 1928 anj 
totals, with the present purchases, 87 
items in all, consisting of oils, drawings, 
prints, sculpture, and ceramics. The ag. 
gregation is considered to be one of the 
finest cumulations of contemporary art 
west of the Mississippi. 


The major purchases from the annual 
were Marsden Hartley’s Mt. Ktaadn, 
Autumn, Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Spanish So- 
prano and Jose de Creeft’s sculptured 
Harvest. The painting by Marsden Hart. 
ley is a characteristic canvas and is a 
summation of theme that has been 
treated many times, The subtlety ani 
delicacy in color of Kuniyoshi’s style is 
represented in this operatic star he cre. 
ated, by the oriental line, texture and 
color fused with the modern painter's 
vital approach to art. De Creeft’s small 
bronze is monumental and the sculptor 
exercised his knowledge of the bronze 
in executing the patina himself, render- 
ing it in a golden finish which appears 
to flow like the color of wheat fields at 
harvest time. 


Two smaller oils purchased were Jul- 
ian Binford’s Here’s My Foots, Dea 
Lawd and Donald Forbe’s Portrait of 
Charles Weidman. Also acquired were 
Lyonel Feininger’s watercolor From My 
Window, Dong Kingman’s watercolor 
New York After the Storm, Andree 
Ruellan’s drawing Chinaberry Street, 
two ink drawings by John Heliker, and 
William Gropper’s lithograph entitled 
Speaker of the House. This completes 
this year’s additions to the Hall Collec- 
tion. 

The advisers for the above selections 
were Fred S. Bartlett, of the Colorado 
Springs Fine Art Center and Frederick 
A. Sweet, associate curator of painting 
and sculpture at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. 

Also at this time the Nebraska Art 
Association announces its most recent 
acquisition: Max Weber’s Discussing the 
Torah, The painting is well known and 
has been rated as a fine example of @ 
series that typifies old men of the art 
ist’s race. 

This encouragement to living Amerr 
can artists is one of the finest qualities 
of the Nebraskan Annual Show, and t 
further prove the sincerity of their i 
terest in our own art, it is reported 
approximately twenty per cent of a 
paintings put on sale will remain 
Lincoln, as purchases by local art eF 
thusiasts. 4 
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Puma’s Circus Bought 


Duncan Phillips, of Washington, 
cently purchased a painting titled Tig 
Rope and four drawings on circll 
themes by the artist who calls himsel 
Puma and directs a New York art gal 
lery which also bears that name. 
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They Like Austin 


DarreEL AUSTIN was inducted into the 
army the day before his sensational 
“Retrospective Exhibition” came to a 
close, May 8. His dealer, Klaus Perls, 
had sold seven paintings and six draw- 
ings from the exhibition, designed to 
review the Austin progression. Austin 
was introduced to the public by Perls 
in 1940 and has risen meteorically to 
fame; his latest exhibition was seen by 
2,000 visitors. 

That the Austin appeal is wide; that 
his eerily unreal swamps and pampas 
grasses, peopled with ghostly figures 
and cunning tigers, catamounts and 
foxes, fascinate a wide variety of peo- 
ple, is illustrated by the list of buyers 
of the thirteen works. 

The Tigress, piéce de resistance of the 
1943 exhibition, was sold to a well- 
known collector in Los Angeles; Bal- 
ancing Lady (painted in 1942) and The 
Tree (1941) went to a Palm Beach col- 
lector; Moonset (1940) was sold to a 
soldier stationed in Texas; The Family 
(1938) was bought by a New York law- 
yer who came back for more (having 
bought The Spirits of the Stream, a 1941 
painting, only a month before); The 
Raven and The Musician (painted 1940 
and 1941, respectively) went to two 
Cleveland, Ohio, university professors. 
Austin’s drawings (which sell for $100 
to $200) were bought by: a nursery 
school teacher in Montclair, N. J.; two 
Dayton, Ohio, collectors; a Washington, 
D. C., collector, who took two, and a 
well-known New York collector. Aus- 
tin’s paintings bring from $300 to $2,500. 

Private Austin will continue to be rep- 
resented by the Perls Galleries, who 
will display his work from time to time. 








Country Wedding: Doris LEE 


Buffalo Buys Seven American Paintings 


AS AN EXPRESSION of a policy designed 
to broaden its collection of contempo- 
rary art so as to represent the dom- 
inant trends in the painting of today in 
this country, the Albright Art Gallery 
of Buffalo has acquired seven paint- 
ings by American artists—Stuart Da- 
vis, George Grosz, Marsden Hartley, 
Doris Lee, Julian Levi, Zoltan Sepeshy 
and Franklin Watkins. None of these 
artists has previously been represented 
in the Buffalo collection. 


Saturday Afternoon by Zoltan Se- 
peshy is typical of the contribution 


The story of the heroic stand on the Volokolamsk Road, west of Moscow, 
made by Panfilov’s Guardsmen, is told in a painting by the Russian artist, D. 
Mochalsky and exhibited in Moscow last January in the State Tretyakov Gallery 
in an exhibition titled, “Great Patriotic War.” Russia’s artists are employed by 
the Soviet Union to paint scenes of battles already become legend to the Russian 
people. Here, the 28 famed Guardsmen of the Panfilov Division intercept the 
German drive toward Moscow in the Autumn days of 1941. They held the Volo- 
kolamsk Road against a Nazi tank division, knocking out 50 tanks before the last 
of the 28 was killed. Other actions commemorated in the State exhibition were 
seamen of the Red Banner Baltic Fleet defending Leningrad; hand-to-hand combat 
at the gates of Moscow in the dead of winter—a large canvas painted corrobora- 


tively by four artists: N. Malkov, P. Sokolov-Skala, V. Yakovlev, P. Shukhmin. 
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that talented Hungarian-American art- 
ist has made to native realistic paint- 
ing. His painting presents a_ typical 
American street, painted in 1942 and 
executed in tempera on gesso panel. 
Doris Lee’s Country Wedding, another 
addition, reveals the quality of humor 
which is a distinctive mark of this 
painter. Another is an abstraction en- 
titled N. Y. Water Front by Stuart 
Davis, a canvas, in which natural ob- 
jects are disguised by planes, geometri- 
cal areas, diagramatic lines, all inte- 
grated to present the water front in 
an individual manner. 


Woman in the Dunes by George Grosz 
is a landscape which well illustrates 
Grosz’s recent interest in oil painting. 
This painting, says the gallery, is “an 
idyll far removed from the biting satire 
of his earlier work in pencil.” Julian 
Levi in Margaret Boni Playing the Re- 
corder has set aside pictorial conven- 
tion to slightly distort and underscore 
characterization almost to the point of 
caricature, in order that he may ener- 
gize the plastic conception. Franklin 
Watkins’ The Studio, painted in 1940, 
is a study of an interesting model can- 
didly posed. The flower painting by 
Marsden Hartley, entitled Flowers in 
Claire Spencer’s Garden, reveals an ex- 
pressionistic, forthright handling of 
color tempered by an inner subtlety 
of tonal harmony. 

These new acquisitions 
placed on exhibition. 


have been 


Art for Bond Sale 


The Artists of Today Gallery of New- 
ark, to celebrate its second anniver- 
sary, held a group exhibition and placed 
at the disposal of the public the works 
of the galleries members to be bought 
with an $18.75 United States War Bond. 

Represented in the show were Gerald 
V. Davis, Captain William A. Hughes, 
Lt. Maurice Patrick King, Jr., Isaac 
Lane Muse, Leonard Pytlak, Avery 
Johnson, Murray Kusanobu, Catherine 
Lamb, Gus Mager, Ruth Starr Rose, 
Maxwell Stewart Simpson, PFC George 
Alan Evanson and Fabian Zaccone. 
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Women Winding Wool: HENRY Moore (Drawing, 1942) 


Henry Moore from War Torn London 


It’s A STRANGE THING that this should 
come out of London. Thirty-eight draw- 
ings, rolled in a tube and carried by 
Clipper, through the courtesy and expe- 
dition of the British Council in London, 
shifts the focus of modern art develop- 
ment to England—of all places! 

Henry Moore has not been considered 
in this country collaterally with Picas- 
so, Chirico, Rouault, Marin, Ozenfant, 
Flannagan, de Creeft, Leger, and other 
such contributors to intelligent trail- 
blazing in the arts. But he should have 
been. England has not added a leaf to 
the flowering tree for so long one for- 
gets to look for foliation from that 
direction. 

But Moore takes his place in the 
avant guarde this week through the 
Buchholz Galleries’ presentation of his 
drawings and through an article pub- 
lished in a Sydney, Australia, art maga- 
zine in which Herbert Read, English 
critic, writes with fine elucidation and 
carefully weighed interpretation on the 
sculptor and his work. I point to the 
article, and to Read’s book (available 
at the Gallery): Henry Moore, Sculptor, 
an appreciation by Herbert Read, be- 
cause the minor medium of drawing is 
hardly strong enough to rest a case 
upon. Even so, Moore’s drawings, many 
of them studies for future sculptures, 
make a powerful brief for the rights of 
the Englishman to sober consideration. 

These chalk and ink and crayon draw- 
ings, with added traces of gouache and 
with their processional parallels of fig- 
ures (standing up one time, reclining 
the next, or seated in a squared-off Ro- 
man fashion) give an effect which fas- 
cinates even the uninitiated. The color 
used is that of ground mineral rocks, 
and the very formality of each com- 
pleted work gives a substantiality that 
puts at ease the wary public who un- 
consciously recoils at any distortion of 
human form. 

It takes no pointedly persuasive “in- 
terpretation” to convince the average 
visitor that many of these Figures in a 
Setting are in underground air-raid 
shelters and that the women standing 
silently on guard are waiting for the 
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cessation of bombings from above. Even 
men sit in silent, enduring, enforced re- 
laxation, winding wool or watching over 
children, and you feel they’ve been there 
for days and that the strength of Eng- 
land is in their stolid stand. 

Seated Figures (No. 1), is a highly 
colorful crayon and ink drawing in 
which nine male figures, arranged in 
tiers of three, sit—just sit. It’s like a 
cave drawing which Moore could have 
scratched out on the wall of a 20th 
century London tube, to be discovered 
by some future civilized world. 

Many of these drawings, which fill two 
rooms, are preperceptions of metal and 
wire or stone sculptures. The sculptor 
is unable at present to work in the 
round, having been bombed out of two 
studios. 

Moore’s sculptures, when he makes 
them, and we see them, will not neces- 
sarily follow these penciled projects but 
they will be of the moment. For here’s 
a man who interprets immediacy. And 
that’s why he is making a dent upon his 
times.—M. R. 


Seven Moderns 


The Puma Gallery has assembled 13 
paintings by seven artists who figure 
more or less strongly in the parade of 
living work with which the New York 
art scene is fed. 

There’s a typically good Max Weber 
of classical woman figures in a cave; 
three Feininger paintings of distinction 
which show the American artist fairly 
and interestingly; and an arresting can- 
vas by Jerome Kamrowski, called Psy- 
cho-physicial Cosmography—a sort of 
Max Ernst effect. In this large canvas, 
green mists rise from green aroyas and 
jewel-like points of light form constel- 
lations as they outline rocks of every 
hue strewn about the landscape. 

Two of the paintings are by Aristo- 
dimos Kaldis, inclined to use primary 
colors piqued up by intermediate shades 
in between—like the mean green of the 
mountain behind a Village. Puma’s own 
paintings are shown, and a number of 
lightly suggested, spirited drawings. 





Art in a Morgue 


PORTLAND, ME.: Perhaps the s 
est art patron today is the organizat 
of Hay & Peabody in Portland, 
furnishes at no charge a subs 
art gallery for the Haylofters, 20- 
old art club whose Summer Memb 
Exhibition closed this week. Me 
Hay and Peabody are morticians ; 
the Hayloft, situated to the rear of 
funeral parlors in an old barn m 
used as a storage house for coffing, 
proof that their concern with th 
spiritual extends beyond business ¢ 
gations. 

When the Hayloft was first est 
lished the barn was part of the e 
of a prominent Portland citizen. & 
members, a native group of prof 
sional and Sunday painters anxious 
stimulate art interest, were 
permission to use the upper story 
the old brick barn as an exhibit 
hall. Decorated charmingly, the galle 
was soon proudly discovered by the If 
cal press as “a delightful bit of Green. 
wich Village.” Since the recent pur. 
chase of the estate by the present own. 
ers, the gallery continues to enjoy its 
former advantages. An institution jp 
this old town, members declare they 
mind not at all their strange surround 
ings nor the necessity of removing un- 
mistakable oblong, white boxes each 
time an exhibition is arranged. 

No morbid tendencies were revealed 
in the paintings on view last week and 
the 24 works made a pleasant show- 
ing with the irresistible Maine Land 
scape the dominating theme. Outstané- 
ing canvases were Frederick J. Wilder's 
graceful New England snowscapes, 
Deep in the Valley, Vermont Hillside 
and Shurburne Pass; Francis O. Libby's 
skillful The Birch and his brilliant 
Shadowed Pool and Bald Face Mt.,a 
promising canvas by J. T. Tubby— 
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Three From “Collectors” 


Collectors of American Art, the men- 
bership-ownership plan gaining ground 
among art lovers of limited means, has 
its headquarters with the Contempo 
rary Arts Gallery on East 57th Street. 
Each year, paintings are purchased for 
distribution to members. 

This fortnight (until May 27) the gal- 
leries have on exhibition, the work of 
three artists whose paintings have been 
added to the “Collector’s” collection. 
They are Mary Drake Coles, Leonard 
Pytlak and Chris. Ritter. 

Pytlak has his feet on the ground, 
Ritter takes wing, and Mary Cole 
paints actual scenes, but with the liber- 
ties allowed by transparent watercolot, 
used suggestively. Of the three, Pytlak’s 
gouaches of Rockport quarries, of 4 
Swimmer’s Haven in deep blue water 
between rocks, and tasteful still lifes, 
make the strongest pictures for hang- 
ing. Ritter, on the other hand, offers 
fragments of things he finds decorative 
(like motifs from Greek vases or black- 
birds flying past a pine tree). 

Mary Coles’ Green Mould is a planta: 
tion house under a vine-hung Elm treé 
and her In Harbor is an arresting water- 
color of small pleasure craft pulled to 4 
stone dock, all nimbly described in the 
grey-green light of dusk and lighted by 
a street lamp. 
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Portrait of Pearl: Pvt. DEAN W. ELLIS 


The May Show 


Tue 25TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of work 
by Cleveland artists and craftsmen is 
one of the art institutions of the coun- 
try. The May Show, as the affair is 
called, has in the past attracted an audi- 
ence of more than a million and a half 
people and sold more than $211,000 
worth of work for Cleveland artists. 
This year’s keynote is a very capable 
representation of the work of men in 
the armed forces. The annual consists 
of work by 291 artists and craftsmen 
who have contributed 971 subjects. The 
unwieldiness of the prize list makes it 
impossible to mention all those honored 
for Cleveland is well known for its 
support of native sons and daughters. 

Honors in the oils were awarded to 
the following: In the landscape division, 
Carl Gaertner won the first prize with 
his Feed, Grain, Coal, Oil; second prize 
went to Wray Manning and third to 
Kenneth A. Wood. In the portrait class, 
a special award was given to Wray 
Manning for his Joyce; the first prize 
was presented to Eileen B. Ingalls’ Eve 
Growing Up. Second prize was awarded 
to Hazel Janicki Teyral and third was 
won by Pvt. Dean W. Ellis (see repro- 
duction). In the section of figure com- 
positions, Bernard Pfriem’s The Letter 
won first honor, while Hazel Janicki 
Teyral finished second and Wray Man- 
ning third. For the still lifes Pvt. John 
Teyral’s The Blue Kite won first prize, 
with second award going to Rolf Stoll 
and third won by Edmund Brucker. 

For their outstanding mural and dec- 
orative paintings, Jack J. Kurtz’ Forest 
Maiden was awarded first prize and Do- 
tores L. Luckay won the second award. 
Wray Manning won top honors in the 
watercolor section with his For This 
We Fight, and Woldemar Neufeld and 
Cpl. Martin Linsey took second and 
third prizes respectively. Frederick 
Kirk Russell was awarded a special 
prize for his illustration Kitchen Still 
Life and 2nd Lt. William E. Scheele won 
first prize in the same class for his 
Kangaroo Rat. 

First prize in the sculpture division for 
work in bronze or marble went to Wal- 
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ter A. Sinz for his When The Lights Go 
On Again, and second prize was pre- 
sented to Caroline P. Richards. For a 
work modelled in wood, Sol A. Bauer 
was presented a special award for his 
Dance Group, Graham Version. The cer- 
amic sculpture first prize went to Vik- 
tor Schreckengost’s Buffalo, second prize 
was won by Edris Eckhardt, and third 
won by Yvette Rosenberg. 

Aside from the four winners who are 
members of the armed forces, other 
service men with work in the show are 
Paul Andree (U. S. Coast Guard), Ray 
Jay Ashdown, Lt. Samuel Bookatz, Pvt. 
Rudolph Bundas, Sgt. Samuel Butnik, 
Cpl. Gustave K. Carlgren, Pvt. Noble 
D. Carlson, Pvt. Louis Floyd Darvas, 
Pvt. L. Grebenak, Pvt. Joseph Paul Jan- 
kowski, Sgt. Michael Peter Kobasuk, 
Sgt. V. Eugene Lensner, Pvt. Michael 
Milidonis, Sgt. John Paul Miller, Pfc. 
Robert Morrow, Pvt. John T. Sekelsky, 
Pfc. Homer A. Weiner and Ernest C. 
Whitworth, B. M. 2/c U. S. Coast Guard. 


Western New York 


May has thus far proved itself most 
active for Buffalo art lovers and the 
center of this activity is the Albright 
Art Gallery. To add to the excitement 
of new important acquisitions currently 
on exhibition, the Western New York 
Artists are holding their 9th annual, 
which includes a significant group of 
artists who are members of the armed 
forces. (On view to May 31.) 

Two of the soldier artists turned in 
winning performances, Private James 
C. Vullo took the $100 purchase prize 
given by the Patteran for the most 
meritorious group of works by one 
artist. The painting Mac’s Clam Stand 
has been selected from his group by 
the Gallery as an addition to its perm- 
anent collection. Private Robert E. Mc- 
Pherson won the water color prize of 
$25 given by Philip J. Wickser, for his 
Old Willow. 

The James Carey Evans Memorial 
prize, given by Mrs. Reginald B. Tay- 
lor and awarded by the jury for the 
finest landscape in oil, was won by 
Frank A. Litto, hitherto unknown in 
Western New York art circles. Philip 
C. Elliot, director of the Albright Art 
School, was awarded the Elizabeth W. 
Reeb Memorial prize of $50, the gift 
of Mrs. Edwin J. Weiss, for the finest 
drawing, and Charles W. F. Jacobs, on 
the staff of the School, won the Pitt 
Petri award of merit for pottery. 

The Menno Alexander Reeb Memorial 
sculpture prize of $50 went to William 
Gratwick’s Skunk; the second Reeb 
prize was voted to Helen C. Woodams’ 
Ancient Youth; the J. N. Adams & Co. 
prize of $50 was awarded to Ethel 
Johnt’s After The Storm, and the sculp- 
ture prize of a $50 war bond for the 
best portrait was won by Willis E. 
Hykes’ Ethel. The print prize of $25 
went to Keven O'Callahan for Stern 
Frame No. 2. 
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My Friend Calista: CAROL BLANCHARD 


Her Inner Eye 


OuT OF SPRINGFIELD, Mass., via Scars- 
dale, comes a new sort of ultra-fem- 
inine painting, tinged with the sigh of 
romantic love, the whisper of a young 
girl’s confided dream, the love of walk- 
ing in the rain. 

Carol Blanchard’s delightful, low- 
toned paintings, done in oil on gesso 
board, “reflect the visions of her inner 
eye,” according to her dealer, Klaus 
Perls, who now presents her paintings 
for the first time to New York. She 
has worked out her own method of 
preparing her painting surface, making 
a gentle drawing with pencil, then glaz- 
ing over in a series of colors. She has 
also worked out her view of things 
during her 24 years of life, and it’s 
an innocent, unworldly and very re- 
freshing view. 

Carol’s “conscience” figures largely 
in these make-believe scenes but it is 
surely not the kind of conscience a 
New England-reared girl is expected 
to have been given. In the painting 
Umbrella, a young Miss stands in the 
rain while ostriches, under guard, run 
for cover to a distant circus tent. The 
umbrella, in the title réle, is open, 
but held down. It is filled with little 
imps. They are her conscience, she says, 
and won’t let her put up the umbrella. 

My Friend Calista and Girl with Cat 
and Pinafore, take one back to the 
sentimental novels of our childhood, 
surely out of publication before Miss 
Blanchard learned to read! Her Wed- 
ding Portrait, in its sweet sentiment, 
goes back even before our day; True 
Love is a Chagall kiss, as tender in 
English as in Russian; Dream Boat is 
a feather bed of immense proportions, 
bearing a little princess out across a 
gentle night sea—M. R. 
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PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


BONESTELL GALLERY 
18 EAST 57 STREET - NEW YORK 








Should One Paint the Sky Muddy and Black: RaTTNER 


Recent Paintings by Abraham Rattner 


ABRAHAM RATTNER Steps to the podium 
at Rosenberg Galleries this week with 
a show of 12 paintings in high-keyed 
singing colors and looping, rhythmic 
black lines that pale all the colorists 
that have gone before him this season. 

As electrifying as this presentation 
is, it remains unclear what the artist’s 
convictions are, either in human values 
or artistic code. His personality as a 
man, elected to speak for many, does 
not come through this assortment of 
subjects—although his treatment is defi- 
nite and constant throughout the exhi- 
bition. 

The Crucifixion is the subject of two 
impressive paintings. One is formally 
constructed of vertical lines formed by 
spears of the armed guard, and horizon- 
tals laid heavily across top and bottom 
of the picture, formed by the beam of 
the Cross and the helmeted heads of 
soldiers below. In between. candle light 
and a suggestion of stained glass breaks 
the central area of the painting into 
diamond-shaped facets. It’s a glorious 
sight, this painting called There Was 
Darkness Over All the Land, but it is 
without the compassion of a Rouault 
Christ, or the deeply religious emotion 
of a Rembrandt Crucifixion. 

Rattner paints A Place Called Gol- 
gotha and tangles a web of black lines 
to describe a mob whose faces come and 
go in multicolored flicker, in the midst 
of which is discerned a yellow Christ. 

But here the Bible story leaves off 


and Rattner paints an artist in candle 
light, surrounded by angels who hand 
him a sword; and he makes everyone 
look very frightened. This he calls Hal- 
lucinations. He paints a Family Wed- 
ding Day Portrait with two young folk 
and two very old; and a Springtime 
in which a nude does a handstand be- 
fore her duenna. 

April Showers is a backwards look at 
Futurism, wherein a lady with an um- 
brella repeats herself across a page. 
We counted 12 eyes, 8 umbrellas, 9 
hands and 13 chins. But with all that, 
the painting stands still; while if Balla 
or Duchamp had done it. the Spring- 
time lady would have been very much 
on the run. 

And finally, a cadenza of great elab- 
oration into which Rattner packs all 
the characters of the other canvases, 
plus a figure of Death in cavalier hat; 
an eagle, a jester, Don Quixote; a gui- 
tar, a dagger, and perhaps St. Peter 
at the left. This, too, is elegant in its 
color and arrangement but brings us 
no nearer an understanding of the art- 
ist or his philosophy.—M. R. 


Hour Change 

The New York Historical Society 
which is currently showing Portraits 
of Our Forefathers announces that the 
exhibition will be shown daily from 1 
to 5 instead of 10 to 5. The Society is 
open daily except Monday and admis- 
sion is free. 
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Fellowship Purcha J 


The Fellowship of the Pennsylvag 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadep 
phia, has purchased 28 pieces from tip 
works that were exhibited at the gq 
nual Academy exhibitions. These wor 
are loaned by the academy to schog 
community centers, settlement hoy 
and hospitals to be exhibited throy 
out Philadelphia. 

The purchases from the oil and 
ture show, which closed April 11, wa 
in the sculpture division: Shoebill Stom 
and Wattled Crane by Beatrice Fem 
ton; Sea Bird by Robert Spurgeon; a 
in the oils: A Bombing by Lillian 4 
bes Crom, and Fall Grasses by Oliver 
Nuse. The two pieces by Beatrice Fem 
ton will be cast in bronze and pre 
sented to the Academy by the Fe om 
ship. The paintings Woman Having Te 
by Quita Brodhead and Stormy Sea 
Jean Watson were winners of pur 
chase prizes. Daniel Garber’s oil, Tow 
Path, was bought from the Academy 
Annual. 

From the watercolor and print show, 
the Fellowship bought the watercolors 
Morning Glories by Florence V. Can- 
non, Atlantic City Flower Mart by Mar. 
garet Marshall, Old Southern Town and qT 
Congregation Leaving Church by Tulie 





















































































Speight; in the prints: Lobster Shack ™2k 
and Oyster Shacks by Katherine Mc-§ ° | 
Cormick, Pods by Mary Mullineux, og Ne* 
Stone Barn and Old Christ Church by§ 5°? 
Herbert Pullinger. The purchase prizeg ™4" 
paintings were Bowman’s Hill, Bucks figu 
County by Paul Froelich, and Service the 
Flag by Helen Roberts. kine 

To private purchasers went the print§ °! 
Lobster Shacks by Katherine McCor- tha 
mick and the following watercolors: Zi 
Winter Scene by Walter Emerson se 


Baum, The Parkway by John J. Dull, 


Interior by Mary Hofstetter Baker, for 
Morning Mist by Ruth Robinson, Tap § 8 
estry Room by Beatrice Turner, Cafe, plet 
Seville by Martha Walter and Through} °) 
The Thoroughfare by E. O. Wingert. aoe 
N 
y ’ 

He Just Wasn’t There | 
WHEN Alexander Brook made a poster§ hea 
called “Remember Me? I was at§ Cor 
Bataan,” for the Treasury Department, Tat 
it was considered outstanding among§ 0 
the professional artist jobs assembled§ nC! 
at the Brooklyn Museum for part off for 
the recent Bond drive. tra: 
Critics were as one in their recogni- Zac 
tion of the effectiveness of the Brook Mo 


poster which showed a sturdy American} 4Tt 
returned from the wars and _ facing 
squarely the question of reinstatement T 


in the scheme of things. The World Pla 
Telegram interviewed Brook and figt 
learned that he had obtained for a§ © 
model, a hash slinger from a YMCA ~ 

; 


kitchen in the Bowery, who had hailed 2 
from Idaho. Brook’s man was all-§ Pol 
American, the artist felt, and looked 
like he’d been to hell and back—the§ — 
two prime requirements for the con- 
ceived poster. é 
Last week, several papers made much 1 
of the arrest of the model, Maynard 
Barython Johnson, who was found by 
the FBI to be a draft dodger. He had 
failed to return his Selective Service 
questionnaire and had not reported to§| A 
his board in Spokane, Washington, for§ | 3 
physical examination. 
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The Maenades: Ossip ZADKINE 
At Valentine to May 22 











Zadkine, Sculptor 


TREMENDOUS ENERGY, unbounded imag- 
ination and exuberance went into the 
making of the Zadkine sculptures now 
on view at the Valentine Galleries in 
New York. The carved stone torsos and 
heads and the great hand cut from 
marble, the numerous animated plaster 
figures, both large and shelf-size, are 
the work of less than two years—Zad- 
kine having come here from Paris with 
no more to show for his years of work 
than a portfolio of gouaches. 

Zadkine tackles his sculpturing prob- 
lems, no holds barred. His exhibition 
contains meat for traditionalists; much 
for the devoté of modern French paint- 
ing (for Zadkine works at times in com- 
plete rapport with School of Paris paint- 
ers); and stimulation for those who 
thrill to ornamentation of the gala, ex- 








































































































pert a ; 
position variety. 
No more traditional male torso has 
ere been hewn in our time than the marble 
one cut from a weathered New England 
poster§ headstone and still bearing the squared 
as at} corners of the block. The brownstone 
tment,{ Tatooed Dreamer and the ebony Po- 
among§ ona, female torso, on whose chest is 
»mbled§ incised a hand holding an apple, are 
art off formal and classical. The concaved por- 
trait heads in plaster are particularly 
scogni-§ Zadkine, though in debt to Picasso and 
Brook § Modigliani. But Zadkine makes those 
erican | artists’ moot contrivances come to life 
facing § in three dimensions. 
‘ement The several static and cubistic 
World-§ Plaques, and the complicated tower of 
k and§ figures, topped by a dog, called Juglers, 
for aj Come near stopping the lively pace of 
YMCA the show; but three plaster Maenades, 
hailed} SWinging down the way, keep things 
1s all-| Tolling in a show of high decoration 
looked § Quotient and sound sculptural quality. 
k—the | —M. R. 
e con- 
: 1 SR, ern se 
er SPRING SALON 
mn d by OILS and WATERCOLORS 
Ie had April 21st-May 22nd 
: 7 Daily 2-6 P.M. — Sundays Closed 
service 
ted tof | ACADEMY of ALLIED ARTS 
on, for§ | 349 WEST 86th STREET e NEW YORK 
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Salute to Spring 


THE National Association of Women 
Artists has come back for one more 
bow after the Annual held last month 
at the Fine Arts Building. Soon the 
sculptors and painters of this long-life 
organization will hie to their summer 
haunts to make more homey scenes 
such as those now being shown at the 
Argent Galleries in a “Salute to Spring” 
(until June 19). 

The difficulties of viewing 85 exhibits 
in one household are here overcome 
without conscious direction, as tulips, 
magnolias, hepaticas, and bright green 
lawns call out to a city-tired reporter 
for gratifying attention. 

First sign is the robin, I believe, and 
Gertrude Nason scooped the show on 
theme by painting three blue eggs in 
a nest on a farmhouse chair. Emma 
Fordyce MacRae painted a freshly flow- 
ered spring hat, Greta Matson a Sum- 
mer Bouquet of every garden favorite. 
Ruth Lewis first noticed Spring through 
her window on an April Morning and 
Lillian Cotton caught the look in a 
young girl’s eye. 

Woman artists who treated flowers 
in the elegant manner they demand are: 
Ada Rasario Cecere, whose yellow tulips 
on White Folds are fresh and clearly 
described; C. Schwebel, whose Hepati- 
cas, with blue blossoms and delicate 
freshly bulbous stems, make gentle dec- 
oration; Marion K. Haldenstein, whose 
Kitchen Bouquet includes purple lilacs 
and strawberries, and Lou K. Weber, 
whose Hydrangea was brought indoors 
and appreciatively studied. 

Agnes A. Abbot, in true watercolor 
style in which paper plays its assigned 
part, painted an Apple Tree bursting 
in bloom somewhere in the country; 
while Anna Duer Irving looked upon 
Patchin Place and found it Springlike, 
too. Beth Creevey Hamm has some- 
thing of the Burchfield watercolor touch 
in her Spring and the Old House. 
Beonne Boronda shows the only sculp- 
tures (tiny Mongoose, Marmoset and 
Horse) which do not break the easy 
flowing spell of Spring as conjured by 
these women.—M. R. 


Kruger Gray, 62 


From London comes the report that 
George Kruger Gray, landscape and 
portrait painter and internationally 
known for his designs of seals, coins, 
medals, stained glass making and ec- 
clesiastical work is dead at the age 
of 62. 

Some of Kruger Gray’s major ac- 
complishments are his design for the 
collar of the order of the British Em- 
pire, the Processional Cross of the 
Archbishop of Wales, the two walls of 
the Ulster Parliament and the heraldic 
panels for the gates of King Georges 
Playing Fields. 

He leaves behind his wife, Audrey 
Gordon, and one son. 
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Double Figure in Wood 
from Habbé, French Sudan 


African Sculpture 


IN THE neat little one-room affair be- 
longing to the Fighting French Relief, 
Inc., opening direct on to 57th Street at 
No. 2 West, has been installed the most 
thorough exhibition of African Negro 
sculpture to come to the art district in 
some time. 

The collection of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum has been tapped to make up the 
greater part of the Belgian Congo sec- 
tion, but it is the many private collec- 
tions of mahogany carved figures, 
masks, goblets, etc., from all parts of 
Africa, which makes this stunning ex- 
hibition possible. (Through June 5.) 
Pierre Matisse, in charge of arrange- 
ments. obtained the loans. 

An illustrated map locates the sec- 
tions from which the barbaric pieces 
come. From the French Sudan, an an- 
telope headdress; earrings found in 
Timbuctoo; and the Double Figure (re- 
produced) from Habbé. From the Ivory 
Coast and Gold Coast, masks of end- 
lessly different grimaces, mostly of 
wood, but several of gold. Ivory figur- 
ines come from the Belgian Congo where 
also low stools and containers of all 
sorts were found in the Sankuru-Kasai 
region; and from BuShongo, patterned 
“velvets,” made from fibers of coco- 
palm. 

Dahomey, Gabun and Cameroon, on 
the underside of the hump of the Afric- 
an continent, and British Nigeria, just 
north of these sections, are rich in pick- 
ings for collectors and some of the most 
highly designed masks and sculptured 
figures in the exhibit are from there. 
Admission of 25c goes to buy medical 
and hospital supplies, food and books, 
for Frenchmen fighting with the United 
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Bonwit Teller 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


be sure to see the 


HARRY STONE COLLECTION 


AMERICAN 
PRIMITIVES 


art treasures on display and 
sale from 15.00 to 650.00 in our 
Gift Shop Gallery, Second Floor . 








CAROL 


BLANCHARD 


To June 5th 


PERLS 


GALLERIES, INC. 


32 East 58th St. (at Madison) 
New York 





HOWARD YOUNG 


GALLERIES 


Old and Modern 
Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 





“Sunshine with Adrion’”’ 


PAINTINGS OF PARIS, 
DEAUVILLE and THE RIVIERA 


Part of Proceeds from Sales Donated to 
The French Seamen’s Foyer, 63 W. 44, N. Y. 


At the CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
11 EAST 57 e MAY 18 THRU JUNE 12 


ERNA SCHWADRON 
PAINTINGS 


THROUGH MAY 22nd 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 





FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By Maupe RiLey 








THIS YEAR, the Arthur Schwieder 
Group, holding its eleventh exhibition 
at Montross, through May 29, is made 
up largely of women artists, its young 
men having departed for armed serv- 
ice. Though the personnel shifts from 
year to year, one thing is constant in 
the Schwieder presentation: an utter 
unlikeness in attack upon the painting 
problem by the members of the paint- 
ing classes. 

The same studio setup comes out 
many different ways. Alice Sheldon 
makes a decorative and bristling Com- 
pendium of autumn flowers, while an- 
other paints it realistically; Yvette 
Berlowe gives a slick rendition of a 
Classical Still Life, painted in low 
smoky lavender tones; Charlotte Tyr- 
oler gives a rich, Wagnerian rendition 
to Brocade and Fruit; Louise Reming- 
ton starts out to paint a portrait, ends 
with a garland of fruit. In fact, Miss 
Remington takes such liberties with 
natural objects that her surrealistic 
Dance With Me caused one visitor to 
murmur, “I don’t dance!” 

Hazel Kahn, painting Through the 
Window, has let an imperfect window 
pane shiver the verticals of neighbor- 
ing skyscrapers and the guiding Mr. 
Schwieder has found no reason to dis- 
courage this view of things. His stu- 
dents interest him as people and he is 
no less delighted than a proud father 
with Jean Hughey’s several brooding 
pieces (it’s a subjective thing, he says) 
of which Grandma, sitting by the fire 
with her shotguns crossed above the 
mantel, is the most arresting. 

Central Park lends subject material 
for many of the group who turn in 
landscapes as fresh as a summer colony 
might achieve. 


Adrion Paintings for French Seamen 


Lucien Adrion, born in a provincial 
French town, has recorded the gayest 
moments of chic French life in golden 
and scintillating paintings of fashion- 
able French watering places and corn- 
ers of Paris. 

In the manner of the Impressionists, 
but without concern for rule of thumb, 
Adrion follows the horses round the 
track for the Grand Prix; strolls upon 
tree lined boulevards, looks in on Monte 
Carlo on a bright day; gaily records 
the sands of Deauville, the beach at 
Saint Malo and the palm-lined port at 
Sanary. 

His paintings are shown (May 18 to 
June 12) at the Carstairs Galleries and 
money realized from the sale of these 
ebullient paintings will go to the French 
Seamen’s Foyer, Co-ordinating Council 
of French Relief Societies. 


Macbeth Group Show 


Taking occasion to review the sea- 
son, or to rest on laurels, Macbeth 
gives this part of May over to a group 
of oils and watercolors by artists iden- 
tified with the gallery. 

Peter Hurd, still reporting the New 
Mexico ranch country, and Joseph de 
Martini up there digging with the New 
England quarriers, Herman Maril hav- 





ing his quiet say about winds in winter 
Antonio Martino reporting Philadelphi: 
suburbs, are four of the youngest rep 
resented. Then there’s Herbert Meyer! 
bringing Spring time greenery to ¢ 
scene, and Furman Finck being sympa, 
thetic with the round young woma 
with red hair ribbon who “has nothin 
to wear” at this season. Carl Sprinchor 
puts in a word for the “rarin’,” “tearin’ 
waters of the North Country and An@ 
rew Wyeth tangles with the deep wog 
in a room given over to water colorists 
including Emil Kosa, Vanessa Helder 
Cory Kilvert and Ogden Pleissner in 
remarkable watercolor of great, brown 
rocks. 




























Rudolf Bernatschke 


One of the 460 Park Avenue Gallery's 
portrait painters has been singled out 
for exhibition in a one-man show in 
which the artist is encouraged to dis- 
play his versatility. Rudolf Bernatschke 
paints big Calla Lilies, enlarged Gar- 
denias and Rose Buds; he paints land- 
scapes sweetened to the point of drip- 
ping, and a landscape as rugged as 
a French modern. Mme. Bernatschke in 
a Red Bonnet, is as sympathetically 
painted in her Schiaparelli plaid wool 
suit, as the Study of a Nude is sensa- 
tionally painted in nothing at all. 


Of Fritz Kreisler, the artist has done 
a likely job—the violinist’s shining 
white hair and direct look distinguish- 
ing him as the Kreisler we revere. Rear 
Admiral Clark H. Woodward, U.S.N, 
is the type of portraiture we might as 
well brace ourselves to get a lot of these 
days—ribbons, insignia and stripes be- 
ing irresistible stuffs to fasten upon for 
memorializing. A still life, composed of 
a White Clock and a little bouquet of 
straw flowers, is the most arresting 
canvas in the show, having a directness 
and tastefulness not always shown in 
the figure subjects. 





Nantucket by Inna Garsoian 


Nantucket, with its brick-paved 
streets, gleaming white houses, its boat 
and bath houses painted grey to take 
down the glare of the sea, its gay 
touches of red on roofs, has been de- 
picted with a true understanding of the 
peculiar light that pervades that New 
England coast town by a young woman 
born in Russia. 


Inna Garsoian, who exhibits her 
paintings at the Knoedler Galleries 
(through May 28), learned painting in 
Moscow and at the Petrograd Beaux- 
Arts Academy. She spent two seasons 
with the Diaghilev ballet as an assist- 
ant designer under Chirico and Rou- 
ault. André Maurois has written an 
appreciation of her work: He likes 
“the softness of her red roofs, the 
hard blue of the sea, the pale green 
of the grass in the sandy dunes ... 
Her American scenes partake, in some 
mysterious way, of the exquisite sim- 
plicity of a Sisley or a Lepine.” 

M. Maurois might be reminded, too, 
if he knew the American artists, of Ed- 
ward Hopper or of Stephen Etnier in 
the simplicity and verity of the scene 
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Ive Got Nothing To Wear: FURMAN 
JosEPH FINCK. At Macbeth to May 30 


Miss Garsoian creates with still, steady, 
painted areas, exactly chosen for light 
and reflected light that falls upon these 
sea coast structures. 


The West by Erna Schwadron 


Nearby the Nantucket scene, at Bone- 
stell Galleries, is an equally appealing 
painting show of desert country and of 
places both nearer and much farther 
away from the scene of these exhibi- 
tions. 

Erna Schwadron, a Viennese, has 
caught the defiantly unpaintable colors 
and distances of Nevada hills and dried- 
up lakes, of occasional oases where 
green trees may flourish in midst of an 
arid and endless waste of mineral coun- 
try. Hers is a very distinguished re- 
porter talent. For she paints, as truly, 
Hudson River looking to the Palisades 
and The First Snow of that same green 
Hudson, turned white. And she makes 
them not only true in spirit, but charm- 
ing as paintings. 

The intricately cut boat landing at 
Larchmont is spirited and clear as the 
crack of a whip; Gloucester is like 
Gloucester in its light and in its de- 
tails. Haifa—Palestine, a bird’s-eye view 
of the shark-nose harbor of blue water 
cutting into a green and far-reaching 
plain, built up with chalky white houses 
by the sea, is the handsomest painting 
in this, her first exhibition in America. 
(Through May 22). 


She Paints at 75 


At the same Bonestell Galleries, also 
through May 22, hang 11 paintings and 
some drawings by Johanna Van 
Breemen who started painting when 
she was 60. Now, at 75, she holds her 
first New York exhibition. It is a show 
of remarkable strength, good humor 
and deep feeling. The artist has that 
enviable instinct for decoration, com- 
pact yet broad in its parts, which makes 
no concessions to prettiness when 
better effect can be had by harsh 
measures. 

Her Universe is an upwards look 
through the leaves of a tropical tree 
and straight into a harvest moon. Her 
Church is built of simple gothic forms, 
broken by trefoil formations of bare 
branches. Through the Window is a 
lush arrangement of growing things, 
both in and outside a leaded pane. 
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Laura Steig in Third Show 


Again at the Artists Gallery, which 
establishment “discovered” her, Laura 
Steig, mother of the sophisticated car- 
toonist, William Steig and wife of the 
landscape painter, Joseph Steig; mother 
and mother-in-law of authors and paint- 
ers, shows her paintings. 

For the first five years, Laura Steig, 
nearing 60, painted in watercolor. Now 
she has found her way in modest oils, 
of primitive restraint, setting forth 
Mexican women and children, farmer’s 
wives and house wives of no particular 
distinction, but for the bright color 
and frank portrayal she gives them. 

It is Mrs. Steig’s flower bouquets 
that cause one to linger at the Artists 
Gallery. A branch of Mimosa, sets its 
yelow polka dots before a green drapery 
and stems from a blue glass bowl. And 
she plucks strange little blooms from 
grasses and doesn’t remember the 
names of them. 


Boris Margo 


The Office of Patents in Washington 
knows that inventions come in batches; 
that ether waves guard no secrets and 
new developments flower simultaneous- 
ly in places far apart without need of 
verbal communication. 

Boris Margo’s paintings, when first 
exhibited in New York, appeared won- 
derful and well-nigh impossible in the 
methods employed to depict fire-lighted 
caverns, peopled by imps and streaked 
through by pull-candy smoke. 

Since then, we have had Ernst and 
Masson demon creatures; Matta’s plas- 
mic smoke, Miro’s “personages,” Quirt’s 
kaleidoscopic color prancings; we've 
seen rotting matter and decomposition 
painted remarkably by Dali and Ernst. 
By this time we've ceased to fret about 
how it is done. Now Margo exhibits 
again, including canvases made since 
1935. The Norlyst Gallery, which shows 
these thirty paintings, defends Margo’s 
originality, saying that he developed 
four years before the Surrealists “offi- 
cially” imported several of his pro- 
cesses from France. 

Margo must realize his odd position 
and do something to relieve it. He 


Compendium: ALICE SHELDON 
At Montross to May 29 








Study of a Nude: BERNATSCHKE 


At 460 Park Ave. to May 22 
surely has the equipment and the imag- 
ination to keep several jumps ahead of 
the pack. More care in stretching his 
canvases would add much to the dig- 
nity of his current presentation (thru 
May 22), 
Romantic Landscapes 


Robert T. Francis is a textile manu- 
facturer who, at an advanced age, 
found great happiness with paints. He 
has exhibited on several occasions and 
comes now to the André Seligmann Gal- 
leries on 57th Street with romantic 
landscapes of formations of rocks, sky 
and water. It is said Mr. Francis sticks 
close to his business and his Fifth 
Avenue home; so it is not likely he has 
stood in person before these Canadian 
Rockies (anyway, they ‘ook like a 
dream); these icy Alaskan stretches; 
blue mist-filled canyons; majestic red 
Chinese mountains; nor travelled the 
long road through grey green land- 
scape that leads, perhaps, to Shangri- 
La. In a composition that is seven- 
eighths sky, called Silver Clouds, he 
gives scale to the heavenly elements 
by setting a man and a dog on a long 
swooping sandy road that heads, with- 
out end, into distant mountains. 

Not always is he successful. His meth- 
od is too accidental in Chinese Land- 
scape; his rocks too untenable in Giant 
Ledge. His lovely vaporous mists in 
Blue Canyon come down to earth 
too abruptly. But the Romantics, Wash- 
ington Allston and Albert P. Ryder, 
would doff their hats to Francis’ Black 
Beach and an unnamed No. 25 landscape 
of sea and rocks. 

Finds Joy in Painting 

Josephine Joy learned about paint- 
ing when she was 70 years old. She had 
moved from Illinois to California and 
joined the Art Project free classes in 
Los Angeles, back in 1939. Last year, 
the Museum of Modern Art exhibited 
her paintings in the Lounge, bought 
several; and this month her work is 
shown at Galerie St. Etienne. She is 
now living again in Illinois and is 74 
years old. Two of her most amusing 
primitive paintings (for so they are 
classed) are of Bobbed Tail Sheep and 
of Uganda Giraffes, found in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. Often she achieves 
very elegant decorative effects. 
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PLAZA R G Farm Landscape by Jules Dupré (French 1811-1889), reproduced above, will we 
INC. be offered next week at the Kende Galleries, Gimbels. Taken from the Therese van 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. Semon and K. M. Semon collections, the dispersal consists of such fineries as The 
English and American furniture, Georgian and other silver, Continental porce you 
lains, Oriental rugs, books, glass which includes a Royal Meissen service and fq 
AUCTIONEERS: English and American paintings by the artists Corot, Murphy, Ziem and Morland § Ara 
. "Rei . P. O'Reilly, Jr. These auctionables are Part I of the total dispersal and the sale will take place 
siiracasideten eects adatninchaconelie on May 20, 21 and 22, Thursday, Friday and Saturday afternoons at 2 o'cledl - 
espe 
. 9 e 2 wer 
Gen. Stilwell’s Daughter Paints for China , 
NE \\ HOUSE Most ASTONISHING sight of the past from Prince Pu Ju (pronounced Poo- ys 
fortnight was the picture created by roo) in Peking where she was born. yc! 
GALLERIES Alison Stilwell, 22-year-old daughter of Her famous father was then military} tho 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, Commander attaché to the American Embassy andi yea) 
INC of the American Forces in China and _ she and her two sisters and two broth- by 
India, who sat in the midst of her paint- ers learned to speak Chinese before § one 
ings at the C. T. Loo Gallery, New they learned English. Chinese art crit-§ mo 
“4 ki York, and demonstrated how she paints ics in Peking say that Alison Stilwell § cub 
ain ings like a Chinese. is the first westerner since the 18th anc 
This percelain-like young lady is en to — _ ~~. that is the 
, showing her paintings of Chinese land- ambition and hope of a hinese art- § ich 
15 EAST 57 STREET + NEW YORE scapes, a eee fierce Gods and other ists. She was given an exhibition in§ of | 
traditionally correct subjects to bene- Peking when only 17. rea 
fit Chinese war orphans. She sat among Mrs. Stilwell and four of the chil-§ disc 
ERRERT CE ee her inks and colors which she ground dren are now living in Carmel, Cali-§ mu 
on a stone or mixed in saucers of jade fornia, where Alison painted the water- § ag: 
and malachite; held brushes of goat, colors offered now for sale at very§ aI 
rabbit and fox hair in a vertical po- modest prices. Joseph Jr. is a lieuten- 
sition, and painted upon rice paper ant colonel of infantry, serving with § dis 
‘aa sal weighted down with bars of white his father at Chungking. the 
M i D T O W N jade. Only picture in the exhibit not} 
A. D. GRUSKIN, Director Miss Stilwell paints in the correct painted from imagination is one of § 4M 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. Chinese fashion, having learned how Gangrene, the Stilwells’ pet grasshop-§} 10 
per which does tricks. Co 
KOETS ER CG ALLERY ALISON STILWELL ~y 
"ane aaa aad Jarvis Given Columbia cla 
PAINTINGS FROM OUR Columbia University has had occa- 
LONDON GALLERY sion to look back into its records of the 8 
65 EAST 57th STREET year 1792 for details on the life of one - 
sew YORK CITY of its earliest professors, Captain Claude a 
Antoine Villet de Marcellin. Dr. Nicho- : 
las Murray Butler has accepted, on be- g0 
half of the University, a portrait of the | 
p A | A T | 5 ¢ dashing military figure who served in o 
the American Revolution, painted by G 
~o~ John Wesley Jarvis. The painting, which es 
SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES ee eee se Se 
; Memorial Library, is a gift of Edmund oi 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK Astley Prentis, New York engineer. . 
Ne Captain Marcellin taught “the French § a, 
; i Orn BI gee Tongue” from 1792 to 1799 (after the J yy 
; SALUTE TO SPRING disbanding of the American Revolution- § o¢ 
ary Army in 1783) to “such of the stu- ; 
PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE dents of the college as chose to be in- ° 
May 3 - June 25 structed in that Language.” And few § 4, 
ARGENT GALLERIES there were who elected such finery of § 1 


education in those rugged days of na- 
tional birth. 
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The Surrealist Circus 


KLaus MANN, son of Germany’s famous Thomas Mann 
and now a resident of the United States, does a thorough job 
of debunking the surrealist movement in The American 
Mercury. Mann, who writes in a first-hand manner is against 
surrealism because it represents “the revolution of nihilism 
in art” and rides rough-shod over the gilded lilies of the 
chi-chi crowd as he exposes the “school” as symbolic of the 
political and social decadence that overwhelmed the Old 
World—and produced Hitlerism. 

Mann’s article is full of surprises for the lay public. First, 
Dali is not a surrealist. “Though the talented Catalan may 
be regarded by the uninitiated as the very embodiment of 
surrealism, he is in fact not even a genuine surrealist. We 
have the word of the high priests of the cult for that.” 

Next, there is no such thing as surrealism, “There are only 
surrealists—a coterie of poets, journalists, painters. sculptors 
and suckers who stick together, purport to admire one an- 
other, and abuse those who don’t belong to their set. The 
chief and founder of the surrealist tribe is a French critic 
and visionary named André Breton. His first lieutenant is 
Max Ernst, a painter of German birth. If you want to become 
a surrealist—which offers certain social and emotional ad- 
vantages—you need the blessing of these two gentlemen. 
They may reject you regardless of how ecstatically surrealist 
you may be in thought and conduct and artistic output.” 

The accepted surrealists—Breton, Ernst, Baargeld, Louis 
Aragon, Paul Eluard, Rene Crevel, Philippe, Joan Miro, Yves 
Tanguy, André Masson—“believed in the creative functions 
of paranoia, practical jokes and publicity. They excelled 
especially in the domain of pranks which seemed bold but 
were in reality brutal and insipid... . 

“Dali, with his sharp instinct for publicity, was the first 
to sense that they could not get away with this sort of horse- 
play—not in the long run and in a city already fed up with 
such antics. In search of new hunting grounds, he discovered 
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ilitary the United States, whither he imported not only the sur- 

sy and§ realist tricks but also the surrealist Muse—a fabulous female 
ns by the name of Gala, a Russian of unusual imagination and 
efore 





energy. She has been a faithful devotee of the surrealist 
movement, first in her capacity as Madame Paul Eluard, 
subsequently as an assiduous promoter of Max Ernst'’s talent, 
and finally as Madame Salvador Dali.” 

Dali’s American career, started as far back as 1934, “‘flour- 
ished impressively. . . . His inordinate popularity on this side 
of the Atlantic gradually got on the nerves of the real sur- 
realist, those who remained in Paris. Breton felt that his 
disciple was on the point of stealing his show. He excom- 
municated Dali. His people unleashed an avalanche of abuse 
against the presumptuous dissident. They called him a traitor, 
a Franco agent, and—insult of insults—an academician.” 

Then came war—and reality for the common man. “A 
disaster of apocalyptic dimensions threatened Europe and 
the world. But Breton and his depleted following continued 
to concoct and publicize their unsavory mixture of Marxism 
and paranoia, music hall and psychoanalysis. As the Nazi 
hordes invaded Austria, Czechoslovakia, Norway and the Low 
Countries, the surrealists kept on gushing insults and para- 
doxes. The approach of chaos convulsed our civilization, but 
the unflagging parlor anarchists stuck to their lurid games, 
clamoring for even more chaos. 

“They got it. The Maginot Line proved as chimerical as a 
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ot an spectre evoked by Ernst or Dali. The situation, in short, 
of one looked grim for those spoiled enfants terribles of a cosmo- 
“laude politan café society. But the surrealists manage to dodge 
Nicho- § ‘@gedy, consistently, cleverly, under all circumstances. Their 
on bes good luck seems surreal. Millions may die and worlds may 
of the crash, but the Breton coterie will be carried to safety and 
ved in comfort on the wings of benevolent angels. 
ed by “In this case, the friendly wings were spread by Peggy 
which Guggenheim. They sheltered not only the surrealist messiah 
» Low and his prophet, i.e., Breton and Ernst, but a batch of their 
imund friends. The party occupied most of the seats and beds in a 
nail transatlantic clipper. Shortly after Marshal Petain signed his 
: h agreement with Hitler, the American lady signed a check 
a and the surrealist family rose into the skies. Ernst married 
thal Miss Guggenheim and the American phase of surrealism got 
off to a start with one of the great American fortunes at its 
ie stU- | disposal. 
a a “So the whole show can now begin again, solidly backed 
ve and glaringly advertised in the United States. Deplorably 
ot wal passé in Montmarte and Montparnasse even before the war, 
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Exhibition Starting Saturday, May 15 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
May 20, 21 and 22, each day at 2 p.m. 
on Gimbel Brothers 11th Floor 
18th CENTURY 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN FURNITURE 


OIL PAINTINGS 
Corot, Dupre, Morland, Murphy, Ziem 


GEORGIAN AND OTHER SILVER 
ORIENTAL RUGS 
Porcelains, Glass 


PART II 
Exhibition Starting Friday, May 28 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
June 2, 3 and 4 each day at 2 p.m. 
at the Gould Mansion, 579 Fifth Avenue 


HISTORICAL BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE 
WEDGWOOD JASPERWARE and BASALT 
AMERICAN PATTERN GLASS 


Chinese pottery and porcelain. 
Textiles, linens, laces and books 
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Public Auction Sale 
May 26 at 8 p.m. 


DISTINGUISHED 
PAINTINGS 


from the 


HAROLD SOMERS 


LOUIS V. ARONSON 
AND OTHER COLLECTIONS 


Four fine works by 


GEORGE INNESS 


Other Americans, including 
Sargeni, Wyant, Murphy, 
Childe Hassam and John W. 
Casilear. 


BARBIZON WORKS 


Including three important 
Corots and works by Millet, 
Daubigny, Dupré, Jacque, 
Rosa Bonheur and Rousseau. 


Also works by Goya, San- 
chez-Perrier, de Neuville and 
Schreyer. 


DUTCH XVII and XIX 
CENTURY PAINTINGS 


BRITISH XVIII CENTURY 
PORTRAITS AND 
OTHER SUBJECTS 

‘PRIMITIVES’ AND 
RENAISSANCE PAINTINGS 


ON VIEW 
FROM MAY 22 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 
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TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 


FINE HALF TONFS 
for Artists, Art Dealers and 


Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST.. TRENTON, N. J. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 


Publishers 















Guardian of the Sheep: MILLET 
In Somers et al Sale 


Old Master Auction 


OLp MASTER paintings are the keynote 
for this fortnight’s auction at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, going on sale the eve- 
ning of May 26. The auctionables will 
consist of a group of distinguished paint- 
ings of many schools including Ameri- 
can, English and French artists and was 
collected from the property of the es- 
tates of the late Lillian A. Somers, New 
York, and Louis V. Aronson, Newark, 
and other owners. The canvases will 
go on exhibition May 22. 

Conspicuous among the American 
paintings are four by George Inness, 
considered to be the most important by 
this artist to be offered for public dis- 
persal recently. The paintings are the 
landscapes with figures entitled Wood- 
gatherers: Autumn Afternoon, former- 
ly in the George A. Hearn Collection; 
Sunset near Montclair; The Hayfield 
and Early Days on the Hudson. Others 
in the same school of special interest 
are Carmella Bertagna, a portrait of a 
young girl by Sargent; Gray Day by 
Alexander Wyant and canvases by J. 
Francis Murphy, Childe Hassam and 
John W. Casilear. 

The Barbizon School is represented 
by one of its ablest artists, Corot—in the 
works L’Etang au Chien, Herbage Nor- 
mand and Une Allée dans le Bois. There 
is also Guardian of the Sheep by Millet, 
as well as paintings by Daubigny, Jac- 
que, Dupré, Rosa Bonheur and Rous- 
seau. An outstanding canvas from an- 
other 19th century artist is Goya’s Por- 
trait of Lucien Bonaparte. 

Next to be offered will be a group of 
17th and 19th century Dutch paintings 
comprising canvases by Josef Israels, 
William and Jacob Maris and Anton 
Mauve. In the group of earlier artists 
are River Scene by Salomon van Ruis- 
dael, Wheatfield by Jacob van Ruisdael 
and other works by Van Der Voort, 
Van Ceulen and Gerard Dou. 

Featured among the paintings of the 
British 18th century school are three 
classic subjects by Angelica Katffman, 
The Judgment of Paris and Episodes in 
the Life of a Cupid, a pair of paintings; 
The Market Cart by Gainsborough; 
Portrait of Dr. Benjamin Bell by Rae- 
burn and other notable portraits by 


Hoppner and Masquerier. The Italiay 
primitive and renaissance collection ¢oy 
sists of Previtali’s Landscape with § 
John the Baptist, formerly in the colles. 
tion of the Duke of Oldenburg; The 
Holy Family by Paris Bordone, fron 
the Davanzati Palace; The Crucifizioy 
by a master in the Florentine School; 
Madonna and Child by Ambrosius Bey 
son; and canvases by Maratta, Neri qj 
Bicci, Cristoforo Scacco, Matteo Baldue 
ci and the bottega of Bernardo Daddi, 





















Auction Calendar 





afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gg 
leries; from Force et al: Press publication 
books of fine arts. birds and flowers includip, 
Denisse’s Flore D’Amerique. First editions 
James Fenimore Cooper. Now on exhibition, 

May 19, Wednesday afternoon, Parke-Bernet & 
leries; from Yeager et al: Precious stone jewd 
ry, mounted with diamonds, emeralds, rubig 
and sapphires, featuring a cushion-cut diamo 
ring weighing about 10 carats; a marquise @ 
mond ring about 8 carats; a diamond necklad 
with pear-shaped diamond drop about 8 carat: 
Now on exhibition. 

May 22, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet &, 
leries; from Hourwitch et al: French and Eng 
lish 18th century furniture. Modern Frend 
paintings and drawings. Silver. Table porcelaip 
and glass. Rugs. Now on exhibition. 

May 24 and 25, Monday and Tuesday evenin 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Biddle autographs 
The Alexander Biddle papers. American histor 
eal autographs of Adams, Washington, Frank 
lin, Wayne, Jefferson, Rush, Biddle, Stockton 
Witherspoon and Williams. Exhibition May 

May 26, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet 
leries; from Somers et al: American 19th 
tury paintings including four works by Georg 
Inness, and pictures by Sargent, Wyant, Murphy 
Childe Hassam and John W. Casilear. Rep 
senting the Barbizon school are works by Mil 
Corot, Daubigny and Jacaue. Dutch 17th 
19th century paintings. British 18th centw 
paintings including works by Angelica Kaui 
man, Raeburn, Hoppner and Masquerier. Work 
by the 19th century artists Schreyer, de Nev! 
ville, Emilio Sanchez-Perrier; a _ portrait of 
Lucien Bonaparte by Goya. Primitives 
Renaissance paintings. Three bronzes by Barye 
On exhibition May 22. 

May 27 and 28, Thursday and Friday afternoon: 
Parke-Bernet Galleries; from Rockford et al 
English. American, French, Gothic and Renai 
sance furniture and decorations. Paintings anj 
drawings. A group of modernistic furniture) 
Georgian silver and Sheffield plate. Bibelots 
Chinese porcelains. Oriental and Aubusson rugs 
On exhibition May 22. 


The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, tht 
title, the name of the sale. the buyer (if any @ 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaw 


May 17. Monday 





Art Galleries: P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galieries. 
Paintings 
Manet: Lilacs Blancs Dans Un Vase 
De Verre (P-B, Houston et al) Paul 
NOIR" 1 alieabanebentoabotsuniee $18,000. 


Renoir: Anemones (P-B, Houston et al) 
New York private collector 
Rembrandt: Head of An Old Man (P-B. 
Houston et al) L. J. Marion, Agt. .... 
Derain: Au Bal De Suresnes (P-B. 
Houston et al) Charles Hellmich .... 
Renoir: Environs De Cagnes (P-B. 
Houston et al) L. J. Marion, Agt. . 
Pissarro: Maison Sous La Niege (P-B, 
Houston et al) L. J. Marion, Aegt. . 
Romney: Mrs. Drake. nee Rachel Eliza- 
beth Ives (P-B. Houston, et al) Felix 
RUINED. © ccnocucgconsinsuschentnsandvensepnetoeieeesoers 
Ostade: Woman Cleaning Fish 
duPont et al) private collector 
Johnson: Scenery At New Berlin, N. Y¥. 
(P-B, duPont et al) private collector 


Prints 
Diirer: Adam and Eve. engraving (P-B. 
New York Collector) Henry Jordan...$ 
Rembrandt: The Three Trees, etching 
(P-B, New York Collector) V. J. 
SIN CENOD. | 0.5) scnnumvgstincctacleeobeodakousndh= 
Schongauer: The Nativity, engraving 
(P-B, New York Collector) M. Knoed- 
DUPER TIIN, anpisnedesydedimenioenesueainepussuupanntanens 
Schongauer: The Virgin Receiving the 
Annunciation, engraving (P-B, New 
York Collector) private collector .... 
Diirer: Knight, Death and the Devil, 
engraving (P-B, New York Collector) 
SC SND sc erciscqritmisacnipcessiveasere 
Rembrandt: Christ Preaching, Le Petite 
Tombe, etching (P-B, New York Col- 
lector) Charles Sessler 
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Books 


Alfred Davidson 


Tue SALIENT feature in painting, 


drawing and sculpture has been and is, 
emiiently, the human figure. A recent 


publication by Bryan Holme, entitled 
The Classical Figure*, reproduces a 


classical collection of nudes from art 
of all ages. Between the covers of the 
book are representative human anato- 


mies rendered by the Egyptians. 
Greeks, Romans, Italians, Dutch, and 
French in drawings, paintings, and 
sculpture. The book can be considered 
a concordance of art history, but more 
than that, it is an evaluation of the 
art produced in past centuries and the 
steps of development based on pre- 
ceding productions. 

In a very brief foreword, author 
Holme makes some provocative state- 
ments. I say provocative because his 
attitude represents a minority who in 
their serious discernment of contempo- 
rary art creation finds the contempo- 
rary canvas insufficient in lasting and 
prolonged qualities. However, anyone 
with an earnest attitude toward art 
will adjudge the logic of the introduc- 
tory remarks true. This foreword has 
emerged from the author’s experience 
with contemporary artists. He has felt 
the need for a greater investigation of 
old masters and realizes that one of 
the great difficulties of our own art 
expression today is the wide neglect on 
the part of the artist to regard, study, 
learn and know the traditions. This 
collection has been published to en- 
courage the painter to study the sculp- 
ture of the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians 
and Chinese; the painting and sculp- 
ture of the Italian Renaissance; the 
draftsmanship of Diirer and Cranach; 
the color and flamboyancy of the 18th 
and 19th century French; and techni- 
cal perfection of Flemish paintings. 

The volume enables the artist to ex- 
amine-closely, by a comparative analy- 
sis, each period of art and mark the 
manner in which technical problems 
were overcome by the masters. Great 
and lasting art must, above all else, 
make some contribution to past achieve- 
ments. In metaphorical terms, man does 
not attach great value to an object 
which has been improved upon, except 
for its historical importance. The art- 
ist may be content to paint in the man- 
ner of yesteryear, but when the time 
comes for evaluation, this art will lack 
the quality of greatness. Great art is 
not ephemeral; its greatness is vested 
in the quality of the reflection of the 
life and spirit of its time. Our con- 
temporary art, Holme feels, represents 





*THE CLASSICAL FIGURE. Edited 
by Bryan Holme. New York: Studio 
Publications. 113 pp. 96 plates. $3. 


32 East 57th Street 
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decadence which is non-existent, for 
our civilization is making progress but 
our art has fallen by the wayside. 

This collection of halftones does not 
include the impressionist for, according 
to the author, who has a great admira- 
tion for them, he feels that they are 
one of the causes for our present state 
of art. The impressionists are too fre- 
quently badly copied and our pictorial 
creations have taken wrong directions 
from the 19th century French. I suggest 
we take an antidote and begin all over 
again. 

These thoughts are directly stated by 
editor Holme. The illustrations in this 
book are ample for anyone who sus- 
pects that contemporary art, in many 
cases, is pedestrian. The procedure for 
artists who would consider this mes- 
sage seriously and want to effect a 
change in their present direction is 
to willfully continue progress no mat- 
ter what the pecuniary premiums. He 
must be austere, sincere about his 
work and above all other qualities he 
must have an intrinsic will to create. 

Although we have referred perhaps 
too greatly to the artist’s difficulties, 
this book is by no means limited to the 
artist. Art lovers may become more 
familiar with the traditionalists by a 
comparative analysis of their work and 
this in turn will serve as a basis for 
secure criticism of modern creation. 
The book is highly recommended and 
its price is within reach of anyone. 


iii You ad... 


BROOKGREEN GARDENS SCULPTURE by 
Beatrice Gilman Proske. Brookgreen, 
South Carolina: printed by order of 
the Trustees. 511 pp. of text and illus- 
trations. 

American sculpture and sculptors rep- 
resented with photographs of their work 
in the “Gardens” and brief biographical 
sketches to amplify the precedence of 
the sculptor. The introductory text re- 
lates a history of American sculpture 
as portrayed by the works in Brook- 
green Gardens. 

e 

Nura’s CHILDREN GO VISITING, Text 
and Pictures by Nura. New York: Stu- 
dio Publications; $2.50. 

A children’s book full of delightful 
illustrations that will intrigue adults 
by the very unique and distinctive qual- 
ity of the pictorial material. The illus- 
trations are all original lithographs 
made directly from the lithographic 
stones by the artist. A good buy as an 
introduction for the young member to 
an art gallery of lithographs accom- 
panied by charming verse. 


To Assist Director Bear 


The Board of Trustees of the Santa 
Barbara Museum announces the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. George M. Davis as 
Assistant to its Director, Donald Bear. 
Mrs. Davis has been a member of the 
museum’s staff since 1941. 


E. & A. Silberman Galleries 


PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART 








Artists Lives 


tooo By JUDITH KAYE REEDS 


Oriental teachers are well known for 
their thoroughness but there is no les- 
son stranger or more unforgettable 
than the one in anatomy rendered to 
Gentile Bellini, 15th century Italian 
master, by Sultan Mohammed II. After 
Bellini had been selected by the Vene- 
tian government to become court paint- 
er to the conquering~sultan, he pre- 
sented him with his painting of John 
the Baptist after Decapitation as a 
gift. Mohammed was lavish with his 
praise but ventured a slight criticism. 
The shrinking of the severed nerves 
were not, in his opinion, realistically 
drawn. Bellini disagreed. The sultan 
called in a slave, bade him kneel and 
then sliced off his head. He proved his 
point but his zeal for realism lost him 
his favorite artist for soon after Bellini 
arranged for his recall to Italy where 
patrons were less exacting. 


* * x 


The despotic Emperor Yuan-ti, who 
lorded over China for fifty-six years 
after murdering all legitimate claim- 
ants to the throne, including his own 
brother, was at last forced to abdicate. 
Unwilling to yield gracefully to the 
people’s choice, he concluded his brutal 
dynasty with a fitting ceremony. Cry- 
ing “The culture of the Liang dynasty 
perishes with me,” he heaped 200,000 
ancient volumes and paintings into a 


huge bonfire. 
* * cd 


Another venerable ancester of studio 
pleasantries is the one traced to Pro- 
togenes, famous Greek artist noted for 
his realism. The artist had spent all day 
trying to depict a mad dog when, de- 
spairing of his ability, he wildly threw 
his sponge at the picture. Mad Dog won 
him great acclaim for what the direc- 
tors of the Museum of Modern Art 
would call his “Magic Realism.” 


& * * 


Alonso Cano, arrogant 17th century 
Spanish sculptor, sometimes called the 
Michaelangelo of Spain, was commis- 
sioned to sculpt a religious figure. 
When his patron, a judge, refused to 
pay 100 doubloons for the work, Cano 
was indignant. “How long did it take 
you to carve it?” the judge inquired. 
“Some five and twenty days.” “Ah, you 
demand four doubloons a day.” “You 
are wrong,” Cano replied, “for I have 
spent 50 years in learning to carve 
such an image in these few days.” “But 
I have spent a lifetime in fitting my- 
self for a higher profession and yet I 
am paid only one doubloon a day,” 
the judge protested. 

Retorted Cano: “A higher profession 
indeed! The king can make judges out 
of the fools of the earth, but only God 
can make an Alonso Cano.” 


New York, N. Y. 
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Classicist Wins 

AN INDICATION that the classicist 
figure may soon find itself more prom- 
inent in the exhibition arena is pointed 
up by the chief prize award at the 20th 
Annual Exhibition of American Etch- 
ing, being held at Philadelphia’s Print 
Club through May 20. Winner of the 
Charles M. Lea Prize was a classical 
subject quite conservatively treated. 
The work is by Fermin Rocker and is 
entitled Andromeda, a nude figure, 
which displays a provenance in Rubens, 
placed against the classical pillar. Mov- 
ing in the water is a threatening mon- 
ster and flying in over the infested 
waters is the recuing Perseus with his 
shield and spear. 

Writes C. H. Bonte, art critic of the 
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Philadelphia Inquirier: “Probably the 
expert drawing of the woman’s figure 
was the detail which won the jury’s 
approval.” 


Honorable mentions were presented 
to Armin Landeck, for his drypoint, 
Skylight, engaging in its barred, white 
expanses of wide slanting studio win- 
dows; to Lawrence Kupferman for the 
drypoint Victoria Mansion, outstanding 
for its use of dark and light areas; and 
to Federico Castellon for Mexican 
Couple, a genre scene expressing the 
personal style of this artist. 


Also making a definite impression 
upon critic Bonte were Ralph Fabri’s 
Pursuit of Happiness and The Rape of 
Europa, which, writes Mr. Bonte, “de- 
light the classicists, the historically 
minded, the social commentators and 
even the symbolist.” Other works dem- 
onstrating austerity and thematic kin- 
ship to the war are by such artists as 
Isac Friedlander, James E. Allen and 
Isabelle B. Markelle. John Taylor Arms 
exhibits Cavendish Commons, excel- 
lently disclosing his meticulous techni- 
que. Other artists to receive acclaim 
are Carl E. Pickhardt, Karnig Nalband- 
ian, Louise Bourgeois, Doel Reed, Her- 
bert Pullinger. Ernest D. Roth and 
Reynold H. Weidener. 


Not One, But Three Prints 


On our print page of the last issue 
we featured a print entitled Stokesay 
Castle by John Taylor Arms which 
was given aS a premium by the Min- 
iature Print Society to its members. It 
has been called to our attention that 
the story conveyed the impression that 
the Society only gives one print per 
year. This was an error, since the So- 
ciety’s policy is to distribute three 
prints annually to its members, 





APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” and I am very pleased 
with the results I obtained with it in my oil color painting. It makes 
some quite new effects possible which I could not get with any other 
medium. It seems to me to be a very important and successful achieve- 
ment of your laboratory for which I thank you. 
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EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTIST’S COLORS are made of the finest pigments 
obtainable, and compare with the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 


watercolors made to order. 


EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French retoucher varnish formula. 
Complete stock of FRENCH and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 
unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO SUMMER SCHOOL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE 


NEW YORK CITY 


GRamercy 7-6825 








ERS: OLD AND NEW 


Pennell Winners 


WHEN the term of creation had ended 
for Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell, they 
left to their country an estate which 
together they had built, that their com. 
patriots might profit by a treasury of 
prints, and younger generations be stim. 
ulated to continued print production, 
As Pennell heir, the Library of Con. 
gress is endeavoring to continue its 
service to the public and fellow-artists 
by holding a National Exhibition of 
Prints through July 1. From those 
shown, thirty-five prize winners were 
named to enrich permanently the J. & 
E. R. Pennell collection in the Library 
of Congress. 

The first purchase prizes of the cur. 
rent exhibition went to the following; 
Hubert E. Deines’ Mother’s Horseshoe 
Geranium, (wood engraving); Armin 
Landeck’s Delmonico’s Roof, (engray- 
ing); Helen A. Loggie’s Flowering Mad- 
rona, (etching); Thomas W. Nason’s 
The Silo, (engraving); and Alfeo Ver- 
recchia’s Time Tideworn, (lithograph). 

The second purchase prizes were 


awarded to Asa Cheffetz’ Pastoral, 
(wood engraving); Douglas W. Gor- 
sline’s Loving Converse, (etching); 


Eugene Higgins’ Impending Danger, 
(etching); Paul Landacre’s Three Kids 
and a Horse, (wood engraving); Guy 
Maccoy’s Three Trees and a Low Sky, 
(silk screen); Warren Mack’s Corn 
Rows, (wood engraving); James Pat- 
rick’s California Redwoods, (litho 
graph); Martin Peterson’s A Day In 
June, Riverside Park, (etching); Carl 
M. Schultheiss’ Horses, (etching); 
George Hand Wright's The River, (etch- 
ing). 

The third purchase prizes were at- 
corded the following artists: Grace 
A. Albee, Ray Bethers, Helen King 
Boyer, John Costigan, Alan Crane, Fritz 
Eichenberg, Ralph Fabri, Todros Gel- 
ler, Morris Henry Hobbs, Clare Leigh- 
ton, Leo Meissner, William Meyerowitz, 
Jackson Lee Nesbitt, Kate Neufeld, 


Kevin B. O'Callahan, Roy Partridgeg 


Ernest D. Roth, LeRoy D. Sauer, Wi 
liam Sharp and Prentiss Taylor. 

The above were selected by juro® 
John Taylor Arms, Stow Wengenroti 
and Leicester B. Holland. Serving on 
the jury of admission were C. Powell 
Minnigerode, Ruel P. Tolman, Macgill 
James and Marjorie Phillips. 


Tobin Print Exhibition 


On exhibition at the National His 
tory building in Washington are dry- 
points and wax pencil drawings by 
George T. Tobin of New Rochelle, N. 
Y. The show is being held under the 
auspices of the Division of Graphic Arts 
of the United States National Mu- 
seum and will continue through May. 

Tobin trained at the Art Student's 
League under the tutelage of George 
de Forest Brush and in 1935, Solace, 
one of his drypoints, was included in 
an edition of Fine Prints. Tobin is 4 
member of the New Rochelle Art As 
sociation Society of Illustrators 
American Artists Professional League 
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Gallery-on-the-Moors 


In the spring, art school directors all 
over the country begin to clean out 
the winter dust of their summer stu- 
dios and look to the horizons for crea- 
tive motifs. After a successful winter 
session, Umberto Romano announces 
the opening of his summer studio in 
East Gloucester, Massachusetts, known 
as Gallery-On-The-Moors. A _ pictures- 
que title in a vivid setting, a short dis- 
tance from the rocky New England 
Coast, this English Studio mansion has 
been home to many artists in the past 
eleven years. 

Typical of Romano’s classes is the 
critical analysis of the old and modern 
master traditions to aid students in the 
evaluation of modern art. Courses in 
figure and portrait painting will be 
presented under natural setting, and 
landscape painting will be given on the 
studio grounds. At the close of the 
semester, a student exhibition will be 
held to show the accomplishments of 
the summer. 

The Romano school is open to ama- 
teurs, teachers and professionals and 
the studio is available for the use of 
students at all times. The summer ses- 
sion begins June 14 and lasts to Sep- 
tember 10. 


Hibbard of Rockport 


From Rockport. Mass., comes the 
news that A. T. Hibbard is prepared 
for a successful summer season; word 
from his former students points to good 
attendance. This return of old students 
is partly due to the astute instruction 
of Mr. Hibbard and the variety of 
easily accessible subject matter on 
Cape Ann. The setting ranges from the 
sheltered New England farms to the 
crashing waves on cliffs, fishing wharves 
to old stone quarries. 


One reason for the popularity of the 
school is Mr. Hibbard’s skill in meet- 
ing students’ needs based on his rich 
experience in painting in the open. He 
"mits outdoor groups, holding final 
} criticism in the spacious studio. This 
year he purchased the Bearskin Neck 
Gallery for a permanent school head- 
quarters. There students may store any- 
thing from bicycles to sketches, rest 
and visit between sessions of the paint- 
ing program. The session is from July 
5 to Sept. 4. 
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What You Need 


If you anticipate going to a New 
England art school and expect to roam 
the rocky coast for picturesque scenes, 
the Coast Guard makes it known that 
your birth certificate is necessary or 
its equivalent which they consider the 
following: 

a. Baptismal Certificate 

b. Family Bible 

c. Military Discharge papers 

d. Earliest possible school records 

f. Passport g 

g. Affidavit signed by two or more 
persons that have known the applicant 
from birth. 


May 15, 1943 
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Ringling Summer Session 


The Ringling School of Art will this 
year return to its summer art colony 
known as Wildacres, Little Switzerland, 
North Carolina, anticipating an active 
summer beginning June 14 and con- 
tinuing to August 28. 

This area, set off in the mountains 
in Western North Carolina, offers a 
supply of unique, almost untouched, 
picturesque material for the artist. And 
on location to instruct artists, teachers 
and students will be Frank Stanley 
Herring, who is an instructor at the 
Grand Central School of Art, Donald 
Blake and Guy Saunders. Mr. Herring 
will instruct in landscape and life class- 
es; Mr. Blake, who has been with the 
school since the summer sessions be- 
gan, will teach classes in still life, 
portrait painting, and advertising de- 
sign and layout; Mr. Saunders, known 
as “Guido,” also a member of the fac- 
ulty since the inception of the summer 
school, will instruct students in dress 
design and fashion illustration. 

The school, under the direction of 
Vernon Kimbrough, has dormitories and 
dining commons and offers the artists 
and their guests a pleasant respite. 


Donati, From Italy, Exhibits 


For the first time in America, Enrico 
A. Donati will exhibit his paintings and 
watercolors at the New School for So- 
cial Research, beginning May 18. Art- 
ist Donati was born in Italy, educated 
in England and later, lived in France 
until the signing of the French Armis- 
tice when he fled to America. 





LONE PINE ROAD 


SIX 
WEEKS 


Drawing and Painting 
Weaving and Textiles 


Students are accepted for the full 
six-week term only . . Tuition $70 
. Tuition, board and room $170 














52 west 8th street * 


THE SCHOOL OF THE 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST a Ptah) ae 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


Chartered by the State of Michigan as an Institution of Higher Learning privileged to grant Degrees 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS 


SUMMER SESSIO! 


Courses will be offered in 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 


new york city ® 


provincetown, mass. 


WORCESTER 


DRE a 1 


Worcester Revises Curriculum 


Adapting its program to the increased 
demands for trained draftsman in the 
defense industries, the School of the 
Worcester Art Museum has inaugurated 
for its regularly enrolled students a 
special three months course in draft- 
ing and mechanical drawing. The course 
has been made possible by the co- 
operation of the Worcester Boys Trade 
School which has generously supplied 
blueprints and other material from its 
own courses, and by the assistance of 
Worcester industries who have given 
advice and assistance in its organiza- 
tion. 

The trustees have also voted to con- 
tinue the highly successful instruction 
in camouflage which, under Herbert 
Barnett’s direction, has prepared sev- 
eral students for work in the armed 
services in the field. 


Dr. MacAgy Named 


Dr. Jermayne MacAgy has been ap- 
pointed director of the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor, San Fran- 
cisco. Only 29 years old, Dr. MacAgy is 
one of the youngest women ever to fill 
such a post. Her appointment was due 
to the temporary retirement of Thomas 
Carr Howe, Jr. who is now serving as a 
lieutenant in the United States Navy. 

Dr. MacAgy carried on special grad- 
uate work at both the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum and at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. She is a native of Cleveland, grad- 
uate of Radcliffe and served on the staff 
of the Cleveland Museum prior to her 
association with the California Palace. 








MICHIGAN 


y JUNE 28 - 
AUGUST 6 


Modeling and Sculpture 
Pottery and Ceramics 


Those wishing further information 
relative to the Summer Session or 
Fall Term apply to Executive Sec'y 





phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 


personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanna 


june 15 - sept. 15 


ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


STREET LAs 8 3) MASSACHUSETTS 





Summer Schools 





BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


A School where artistic individuality and 
creative talent are encouraged. 


Credits given. 
George Elmer Browne, N.A. 
reSTRUCTOR 
FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Write for Circular 


BOX 82 @ PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


5th Season 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 28th 
Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


SEPTEMBER 3rd 





GO OUTDOOR PAINTING with 


WILLIAM FISHER 


Short Trips near N. Y. all day Wednesday & 
Sunday —also Saturday afternoons 
MAY to NOVEMBER 
For Further Information Write 


8th ST. ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 &., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 





CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


McNULTY ¢ CORBINO 


For information address: 


William C. McNulty, 404 W. 20th St., N.Y. 


KUNIYOSHI 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
JULY & AUG. WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Only a Limited Number of Students 


For information write 


Myra Miller, 21 Washington Sq., N. Y, C. 





JULY - AUGUST - 1943 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





THE Donnsworth 
SUMMER 
ART CLASSES 
ON CAPE COD 

July and August. Write for circular. 
NORTH TRURO, MASSACHUSETTS 
HIBBAR SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


JULY 5—SEPTEMBER 4 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Instructor 


For information address: 
Secretary, Bearskin Neck, Rockport, Mass. 






















Group of Six 

Four women and two men hang paint- 
ings of unusual brightness at the 60th 
Street Gallery, in the French Institute 
Building, this month. 

Sue Cory Guenther paints a Corner 
in Provincetown where shadows splotch 
heavily shaded houses; and a Girl from 
Maarken in gay costume and graceful 
pose. Demetrios Kokotsis shows figure 
paintings done in Athens, Greece, of 
gipsy girls academically, but romantic- 
ally painted; and a striking portrait of 
Dr. Peace, made in New York. Lettie 
Krigsman shows still life and flowers 
done in various moods, a tight little 
bouquet of Posies being most crisply 
described. 


Irene M. Luke, who shows only three 
paintings. is the most personable of 
the lot, exhibiting boldness and imag- 
ination in her arrangements — partic- 
ularly a big, mirror-framed Flowers. 
Roy G. Perham, who studied with Du 
Mond at the League, is old fashioned 
to a degree though he knows his por- 
trait craft well. Bonnie Walson, who 
shows many things, has not yet settled 
on an attitude or method of her own. 


Debut in Maine 


John Howard Allen’s first one-man 
exhibition, current through May at the 
L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 
Portland, Me.. proves him a compe- 
tent and satisfying artist. A large show, 
the 47 works on view reveal a constant 
growth in both technique and approach 
and a fine feeling for nature. Dr. Allen, 
a retired physician who began teach- 
ing himself art 25 years ago, has a 
keen eye for the varying moods and 
seasons of nature. The first signs of 
spring and the gray day are favorite 
themes and in most of these canvases 
his success is complete. 

Dr. Allen, however, is still an uneven 
painter. Pictures like Moonrise and 
Smoke, where unusual combination of 
subject matter and subtle color treat- 
ment produce a striking painting, : to- 
gether with the well-handled Shack at 
Sweeny’s Spur and the fine blue-grey 
tonality of Up The Hill and Gray Day 
are in his best manner. The use of 
tone in other works is not so well done. 
His mountains, also, have a tendency 
to become too purple and in such oils 
as Carter Dome lack the sensitivity dis- 
tinguishing many of the other land- 
scapes.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Pen and Brush Awards 


The Pen and Brush Club announces 
the winners of prizes at its Spring Ex- 
hibition. First prize went to Anna D. 
Irving for the painting entitled Stormy 
Encounter, first honorable mention to 
Charlotte K. Lermont for Rain in the 
Bronx, and second honorable mention 
to Grace du Pré for Cynthia. 

The judges were William Donahue, 
Ernest Townsend and Cathol O’Toole. 

WATERCOLOR 


"HAR 
0 SCHOOL 


Until June Ist Write 
2025 O. St., Washington, D. C. 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME. 
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First fine arts school in America ( Est. 1805). 
Summer School June 21 through July 31 





















An intensive six weeks course offering BES 
study in Painting, Sculpture, and [Il- 
Seat te ee ee 
Catalog K and application Sieak ‘weile Elizat 
Dorothy A. Jones, Acting Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MN 
THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF : 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
OGUNQUIT e MAINE I 
Robert Laurent - William von Schlegell |B} Res 
NINTH SEASON —July 12 to August 20, 1943 |B N°" 
For Circular Write Ogunquit, Maine 
SUMMER ART CLAssgyf BR 
Address: Supervisor of Summer Sessiow ae 
June 26 CARNEGIE vc 
August 8 INSTITUTE OFff cum 
TECHNOLOGY§ O'R 
PITTSBURGH = 


SUMMER ART CLASS 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Conducted by W. Lester Stevens (N.A. Elect) 


Watercolor a Specialty 


JULY 5-SEPT. 3 
Catalog Sent on Request 


School - Design i Chicage 
247 East OntarioSt. e Phone Delaware5775 
L. Moholy-Nagy, Director 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS 


in Chicago and on the School’s Farm 


JUNE 21 - AUGUST 1 


Literature sent on request 





UMBERTO 


ROMANO; 


Starnes SCHOOL 
OF ART 


NEW YORK CITY 
Credits Given 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


JUNE 14 - SEPT. 10 





ARacia 
ELTA TATA 


Write: Registrar, U. of N. M., Albuquerqu 


ARTHUR SCHWIEDER GROUP IN 


Painting Classes All Year Around 7 
Outdoor Landscape Every Sunday 
Ed 


80 West 40th St. New York Cityil o, 
PEnn. 6-2776 


der nationally-known 
artists at Taos, Santa 
Fe and Albuquerque 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
offers instruction ut IN 
Wi 
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The ART INSTITUTE 
gies of Chicago 


fe ti courses for specific needs. — 
accredited. Time! iy DEFENSE “COURSES in Mechanical Draw 

ing, Drafting Tada Design. Summer Term. Catalog. 
Bea 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Iilinels 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 


BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 
SCULPTURE 

Annual Summer Classes, June 14th to Sept. 16th 

Elizabethtown, New York In the Adirondacks 


WARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 


































OF Jersey City 

COURSES IN OIL PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
RE College Credits 

Life and Private Instruction in Studio 
legell ation Stele: 74 Sherman Place 
; 1943 Now Open Journal Sq. 2-2629 
ine 

POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 

SSE! BRADLE PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Sessioui School of Fine and Applied Arts 
: Painting ®© Commercial Art ® Design. © In- 
‘GI terior Decoration ¢ Illustration ® Costume 
@ Mural Composition © Teacher Training 
E O Classes Summer and Winter. Four year degree course. 
OGY DIRECTOR...... P. R. McINTOSH 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Ll- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 


i, 


. Elect) 


/ Campus and participate in all activities. 
NAY Second Semester Opens February 10, 1943 

For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Training in Fine & Applied Arts, 
Camouflage, Wartime Courses. 


Illustrated Catalog A.on Request 
SCHOOL OF 


0 IRHODE ISLAN DESIGN 


© Confers B.F.A. and B.S. One of the country’s 
outstanding art education centers. Mechanical, 
industrial, advertising design; fine and applied 
arts; textile engineering, mfrg., design; math., 
; r| code, physics, physical ed. Dorms. Coed. Est. 1877. 
MASS. Catalog. 18 College St., Providence, R. 1. 








EXCH SUMMER CLASSES 

tion uf} IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
y-knownh IN ANNISQUAM 

s, Santa NEAR GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


aueravl MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TO 30 IPSWICH ST., BOSTON 
querque 


LOUPHINVENTIONS soon ourcrown 
















ound |@ Give perfect drawing and color for portraits, land- 
d im scapes, commercial art. ‘Hours give vision that or- 
NGGY 18 dinarily takes months and years.” A. J. Philpott, Art 





Editor, Boston Globe. Personal or written instruction. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
17th Summer - - - - Winters: St. Petersburg, Florida 


k City 
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The Surrealist Circus 

[Continued from page 21] 

surrealism has a new lease on life along 
Park Avenue and in the 57th Street 
galleries. Shocked and amused, Ameri- 
cans witness an increasingly fashionable 
revival of all the familiar gags: the 
fancy publications and complicated in- 
trigues, the noisy artistic snobbery, the 
fights, the pretentious blare and bustle. 
Of course, some of the more daring gad- 
gets have to be sacrificed—the anti- 
capitalist and anti-God stuff, for ex- 
ample, is a trifle too hot for Park Aven- 
ue palates.” 

Why shouldn’t the surrealists have as 
good and gay a time as possible, despite 
wars and Hitlers and other nuisances? 
Mann’s objection is that their revolu- 
tion is not directed against any par- 
ticular order, but against order and 
reason as such. They are anti-artist. “I 
am against surrealism because I am in 
favor of art,” he writes. “The world is 
being wrecked by anti-artists. Hitler 
and Goering are anti-artists. So are 
Laval, Franco, Mussolini. Surrealism is 
not the disease but another of the symp- 
toms. The disease is fascism, the revolu- 
tion of nihilism. The surrealists are the 
nihilists in art. 

“Obviously, it would be hateful and 
disproportionate to compare a handful 
of exiled artists and their confused 
American friends to the fiendish Nazis. 
What I am trying to point out is the 
subtle but profound affinity between the 
murderous destructiveness of the Nazis 
and the playful destructiveness—of val- 
ues, forms, sentiments, deep-rooted af- 
fections—of certain artistic movements, 
of which surrealism is the latest and 
most spectacular exemplification. .. . 

“I am against surrealism because I 
have seen what the world looks like 
‘with every esthetic and moral preoccu- 
pation being absent.’ It looks like hell, 
or like a surrealist painting.” 


Old Master Prices 


Next to the last canvas painted by 
Edward Manet, entitled Lilas Blancs 
Dans Un Vase de Verre (1883), was sold 
at auction at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
for $18,000, a top price, to Paul Rosen- 
berg. Other paintings to bring high 
prices were Renoir’s Anemones, which 
was sold at the same auction to a New 
York private buyer for $10,500. A panel, 
size 10” by 8” by Rembrandt entitled 
Head of An Old Man was sold to an 
agent for $10,000. 

This auction of paintings from the 
Houston Collection in Cincinnati, Mrs. 
Victor Harris, and other collections 
brought a total of $106,660. 
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and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
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WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinati, Ohio 
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Salmagundi Medal to Williams 

A gold medal of honor was awarded 
by the Salmagundi Club on May 7th to 
Frederick Ballard Williams, National 
Chairman of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League, for his “achievements 
in art and his outstanding service rend- 
ered to the Club.” 

In recognition of this event. the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the 
League, at its subsequent meeting, 
passed the following resolution: 

Whereas—A signal honor has been 
conferred upon our National Chairman, 
Frederick Ballard Williams, by the Sal- 
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“achievements in art and his outstand- 
ing service rendered to the club,”’—and 

Whereas—this medal of honor in gold 
which was bestowed upon him has been 
given but five times in the seventy two 
years of the Club’s existence, the Na- 
tional Executive Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League 
has full appreciation of this gracious 
action on the part of Salmagundi which 
fills our hearts with gladness. There- 
fore, be it: 

Resolved — The National Executive 
Committee of the American Artists 
Professional League extends to Salma- 
gundi Club its sincere congratulations 
for the fine and fitting things they have 
done, and further 

Resolved—That this National Ey 2u- 
tive Committee here expresses its full 
and earnest endorsement of this cita- 
tion which it knows to be fully de- 
served, and that it further expresses to 
Mr. Williams our own appreciation to 
him, not only as an artist but as an ad- 
ministrator and associate. 


In Fairness to All 


In a letter to the League, Mr. R. H. 
Ives Gammell, Boston’s distinguished 
painter, makes a suggestion which will 
find wide support among the artists of 
the country. 

Mr. Gammell offers a constructive 
note in the controversy over juries and 
because of the wide-spread interest in 
the League’s fight for a fair jury sys- 
tem his letter is being run in full. 

Boston, April 26, 1943 
(quote) 

The effort of the American Artist’s 
Professional League to correct the pres- 
ent methods of running picture exhi- 
bitions and the selection of their juries 
today is very unsatisfactory to painters 
of all schools. Perhaps no real solu- 
tion of the problem can be found at 
this time. I do feel, however, that a re- 
consideration of the original function 
of the jury system may point to a way 
by which some improvement could be 
effected. 

The jury system came into being in 
the nineteenth century as the number 
of persons engaged in painting in- 
creased to such an extent that it be- 
came necessary to increase the size and 
number of the exhibitions and to open 
them to painters who did not belong to 
an academy. But even these huge shows 
would have been inadequate for the 
hanging of all the pictures sent in. Fur- 
thermore, it was realized that a definite 
standard must be set for the work ex- 
hibited. Obviously some selective sys- 
tem had to be adopted. The system 
which developed was based on two hy- 
potheses. The first hypothesis was that 


only paintings in which the executigy 








is of a decidedly high order are likely 
to possess lasting value or interest, }j 
follows from this assumption that theg not: 
pictures which most nearly approachg been 
this standard of execution are probgg bett 
bly those most deserving inclusion jpg have 
a great exhibition. The painters serpy. the | 
ing on juries realized that such eleg ered 
ments as individual taste, personal bias UP ° 
or the emotional objective of thd ough 
painter should not affect their judgg palm 
ment. The duty of the jury was, purely men 
and simply, to decide whether the pic cord 
ture submitted was or was not a gooi™ CePt 
professional job of its own kind. Jurieg Me” 
were not always equal to this very diff UP ‘ 
ficult task but, by and large, the leagj Pe! 
ing painters of the 19th century triegg t 
earnestly to carry out this aim. theil 
The second hypothesis on which they DY 
system was based was that only gg Wish 
painter who has himself mastered his 
craft is qualified to pass judgment ong 2nd 
the craftsmanship of others. Conseg help 
quently the juries of the important ex the 


hibitions were made up of the most the 
puted painters of their day, and it igg 'S* 
notable that not until the 20th century mod 
was any painter very highly consid fort 
ered who was not an accomplished ani '° 
knowing workman. Painters sent thei = 


pictures to these juries feeling that 
they were to be judged on their profe 
sional merits by the men who knew the 
most about the art of painting. Thaj 
was the basis of the system. Admit Thi 
tedly, it did not always work fairly. No W 
system does. But it worked far bette ful ¢ 
than a few much publicized incident L. | 
have led people to believe today. Sch 

Now if we accept this concept of the 
jury system, and I confess it is the only 
one that makes sense to me. if we acg SP! 


cept this concept it at once becomes ~ 
evident how completely present-day h 

practice defeats this original purposeg ‘Pe 
From the point of view of the so-called i. 
traditional painter the so-called moé- ' 
ern painters are in no way whatevel = 
qualified to sit in judgment on his wo 1 
I understand that the moderns conside hi 
the craftsmanship which has been thé ae 


traditional language of painting to in 
irrelevant to art, if not positively det 8 


mental. Whether or not this is theig ™ 
view, it is certainly true that virtually re 
none of the so-called modern painters We 
have more than a rudimentary com b 

mand of that craftsmanship, while io 
many have not even got that. Qualities ca 
of their own of another kind they ver “i 
likely have, but these do not in @ i 
way qualify these artists to evaluate P 

the execution of a type of picture whicl 19 
they are quite incompetent to paitl [Cc 


themselves. Furthermore, I assume thal 
the modern group feels that the tf Ma 
ditional painter is not qualified to judg E 
the particular things which they, ®§ so | 
modern painters, are trying for. In all lar; 
logic this must be their point of vieW§ ket 
unless the only principle by which the§ bea 
are guided is whimsicality. — 
The absurdity of the composite ju " 
should be manifest. If there is a 
jority of one group on a jury the pi 
tures submitted by painters of the othe 
group will be either rejected or unit 
telligently selected. Of recent years 
is the traditional painters that have il 
variably been in the minority on jurié 
if they are represented at all. But 
submit the situation would be just 
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unjust and just as illogical if it were 
reversed. 

Is there a possible solution? Perhaps 
not. One experiment, I believe, has not 
been tried and might lead to something 
better. Important exhibitions might 
have two juries, each jury being told 
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ion in : 
"sal the quota of pictures it was empow- 
h elef ered to accept. One jury would be made 
1 bias UP of three painters who were as thor- 








oughly trained in the traditional art of 
painting as can be found today. These 
men would try to judge pictures ac- 
cording to the nineteenth century con- 
cept of impersonal professional judg- 
ment. The other jury would be made 
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a up of modern painters and would be 
> Jeag Operated in any manner satisfactory 
> triedg tO themselves. All painters submitting 

their pictures would be asked to specify 
ch by which of these two juries they 





wished to be judged. 

The scheme seems to me workable 
and worth trying. I also think it might 
help to clear the air of a great deal of 
the confusion which has grown out of 
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ant ex. ; 
ost the nomenclature of contemporary crit- 
d it i icism, from the abuse of such words as 
entury modern, conservative, radical, and so 
consil forth. To many of us there are only 
ed an ‘Wo kinds of painters, those that know 
t thei their very difficult trade and those that 
g thal don’t. 

profe Sincerely yours, 

ew i —R,. H. Ives GAMMELL. 
dal Thanks From Boston Schools 

rly. Neo We gratefully acknowledge thought- 
betters ful and appreciative letters from Arthur 
cident L. Gould, Superintendent of Public 
y: Schools and from Miss Helen E. 
of they Cleaves, Director of Manual Arts, 
he only thanking the League for its helpful 
we acy Sponsorship of American Art Week in 
ecomesy Boston. 

nt-das Miss Cleaves tells of the growth of 
urpose. the project which has developed into 
>-calledl 22 annual event of real artistic sig- 
d mall nificance, and gives much credit to Miss 








Grace E. Hackett, State Director, for 






hatever 
's work her splendid organization work. 
onside lhe prize painting by Nils Hogner, 





which was awarded to the Massachus- 
etts State Chapter, she reports, is hang- 
ing near the main entrance to the Ad- 
ministration Building and will later be 
circulated in the Boston Public Schools. 

Mr. Gould stated that American Art 
Week celebrations and the awards given 
by the American Artists Professional 
League have been a great assistance 
to the School Committee of the City of 
Boston in the development of an art 
program in that city. 
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{Continued from May 1 Issue] 
Massachusetts 


Boston and culture are synonymous, 
so it is not surprising to receive three 
large volumes from Miss Grace Has- 
Kett, Mass. Director. The covers were 
beautifully designed and executed by 
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“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE" 


HAYES 


Arthur Dolonsky of the Roxbury Me- 
morial High School Art Dept. and rep- 
resent the seal of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. Proclamations were 
made by Governor Saltonstall and May- 
or Tobin, urging the citizens to take 
part in American Art Week. The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League is go- 
ing to be a great influence in these 
troublesome times and a life saver for 
every artist. There was a special ex- 
hibit in Whistler House, the AAPL 
headquarters in Mass., an excellent ex- 
hibition, according to the photograph 
of painting and sculpture shown in 
Book 1. There were exhibitions in the 
Fogg Museum; in the Isabella Stewart 
Gardner Museum; Museum of Fine Arts; 
Institute of Modern Art; Worcester Art - 
Group at Spring Museum of Fine Arts; 
Worcester Art Museum; Berkshire Mu- 
seum. Several artists gave paintings to 
the hospital to make the white walls 
more attractive. An art week exhibit 
was the stained glass apse for Wash- 
ington Cathedral by Joseph Reynolds jr. 
There were special exhibits at Smith 
College Museum of Art; at the Addison 
Gallery of American Art and the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts. There was 
a photograph of the mural by John G. 
Wolcott which was hung in lobby of 
Park Square Building. Service men had 
a very interesting outdoor show with 
awards. There was an exhibit at Concord 
Art Center, also at the Copley Society 
Galleries. A good exhibit of arts and 
crafts at Garland School Art Center, 
and also at the Fitchburg Art Center. 
The women cooperated in art events 
and took charge of merchants windows. 
There were many photographs of them. 
At Cape Ann and Rockport, the artists 
opened their studios. Marblehead had 
an exhibition and the Lowell Art Asso- 
ciation had many shows. Book two was 
filled with the work accomplished dur- 
ing Art Week by the Massachusetts 
schools; there were pictures of their 
paintings and projects. Book three had 
war posters done by the school pupils, 
excellent compositions on American Art 
Week were written by them; posters of 
churches, public buildings, and beauty 
spots were painted by the children. In 
all, the books show the amount of at- 
tention the schools of the state are giv- 
ing to the training in arts and craft, 
as well as instruction in drawing and 
color, showing that they begin with the 
child. 


* * * 

Mississippi 

In Biloxi, there was a fine exhibition, 
all the artists in the vicinity responded. 
The street fair was a great success also, 
and took art to many who never go to 
a gallery. The mural painters put on 
an exhibit in Mrs. M. E. Dismukes pic- 
ture gallery; the Keesler Field soldiers 
exhibited also. They say “a ball has 
been started that may roll on indefinite- 
ly and give quite an impetus to art.” 

(To be continued) 
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Greater Than Words 


ALTHOUGH the fine arts have never, 
officially, been associated with the grue- 
some practicalities of war, the recent 
exhibition at the Addison Gallery of 
War Cartoons made one realize more 
than ever that ideas about the war can 
be expressed by pictures with a pene- 
trating conviction. Humorous, satirical, 
more often merely serious, these car- 
toons disclosed the artists reaction to 
the struggle with a pictorial clarity 
which words are often unable to convey. 

An interesting note was struck in 
Charles Werner’s cartoon which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun entitled And 
There Rains a Ghastly Dew (from Ten- 
nyson’s Locksley Hall) which imparts a 
vivid meaning to such terse, matter-of- 
fact press and radio headlines as “Luft- 
waffe raids English Sea Coast Town.” 
This is one representation of the mo- 
bilizing power of our artists, who are 
making a major contribution to the 
morale front by placing the message of 
war in simple, comprehensible pictorial 
statements. The graphic powers of our 
painters, for the moment, move in one 
direction—to aid in the war effort. 

When peace returns, this activating 
force will subside and artists will once 
again return to other sources for “‘some- 
thing to say.” Yet there is an oppor- 
tunity to find a positive direction in 
peace, as well as in war. How clearly 
the artist discerns the individual lib- 
erties of peace and, nevertheless, real- 
izes the collective obligations that are 
necessary to preserve this freedom! This 
may be a measure of the unity that or- 
ganizes freedom-loving people and of 
the cultural vigor that this unity ex- 
cites in our artists. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Denver, Colo. 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
June 28-Aug. 29, Denver Art Museum. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil, sculpture, draw- 
ing, lithography, etching or wood block 
prints. Jury. Prizes. No fee. All works 
must be delivered at Chappell House, 1300 
Logan Street, from May 31-June 9. For 
further information, please address inquir- 
ies to the Museum Secretary, Rose M. 
Blount, Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


2lst EXHIBITION, June 27-Sept. 12, North 
Shore Arts Association Galleries. Open to 
all artists. Media: Painting, sculpture, etch- 
ing. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & work 
due: June 11. For further data write 
Mrs. L. Edmund Klotz, Sec’y, Ledge Rd., 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Lowell, Mass. 


ALL YEAR ROUND EXHIBITION, Whist- 
ler’s Birthplace (An Art Museum). Open 
to all professional artists. Media: All. Fee: 
$1.50 per picture. Jury. Single pictures are 
eligible. For information write John 
Wolcott, vice-president, Whistler House, 
236 Fairmount St., Lowell, Mass. 

New York, N. Y. 

ARTISTS LEAGUE OF AMERICA EXHIBI- 
TION “ARTISTS IN WAR PRODUC- 
TION,” June 13-July 3, A.C.A. Gallery. 
Open to all artists engaged in war work. 
Media: all. Entry cards and entries must 
be submitted May 29 from 2 P.M. to 8 
P.M., A.C.A. Gallery, 26 W. 8. For details 
write Artists League of America, 13 As- 
tor Place, New York City. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

OHIO SERVICEMEN’S EXHIBITION OF 
WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS, Oct. 
3-Nov. 1, the Butler Art Institute. Open to 
residents and former residents of Ohio now 
in the service. Media: watercolors and 
drawing (unmatted), done while in the 
service. No fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and works due Oct. 1. For further infor- 
mation write the Secretary, the Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Competitions 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. 
in 7-12 grades in Canada, U. S. and pos- 


Open to students 


sessions. Media: all. Prizes and scholar- 
ships. For information write Scholastic 
Awards, 220 E. 42 St., N. Y. C. 

NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMMIT- 
TEE’S 19th annual soap sculpture competi- 
tion. Closing date: May 15, 1943. Procter 
& Gamble prizes totaling $1,120. Distin- 
guished sculpture jury. For full data write 
National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 E. 
llth St., New York City. 

SPRINGFIELD MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
COMPETITION FOR LIBRARY MURAL 
based on any one of four themes and 
carrying an award of $4,500. Open to all 


There is only ONE — — 


artists of the United States, Canada and 
Mexico. Closing date: May 24. Jury. For 
full data on subject matter, size, entry 
blanks, ete., write to Springfield Museum 
of Fine Arts, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS AT OHIO 
UNIVERSITY. Open to students holding 
an A.B. with major in art from accredited 
college or university and must have earned 
a “B” average in undergraduate work. Fel- 
lowship provides $300 and tuition. Appli- 
cants should send official transcript of un- 
dergraduate credits, photograph and ref- 
erences to Dean Earl C. Siegfred, College 
of Fine Arts, Athens, Ohio. 


Engraved Plasters 


WILLIAM Hayter, the English modern 
artist, shows again his copper engrav- 
ings which he prints upon plaster pla- 
ques, gouged out in curving hollows to 
make something akin to a relief. 

The Willard Gallery, where Hayter’s 
work is shown until May 22, spotlights 
some of these plaques to emphasize 
their third dimensions. But though we 
must acknowledge the originality of 
the plaster (but surely perishable) 
printing surface, it is with far more 
happiness we turn to the gleaming cop- 
per plate surfaces, also exhibited. For 
Hayter’s line is a clear, clean, rhythm- 
ically flowing thing that sweeps in 
great strokes across the metal surface. 
His subiects of Combat, Terror, Cruelty 
of Insects and Laocoon, are treated in 
spirit only, and never illustratively, so 
that the lines, when inked on the plate, 
are already striking abstractions be- 
fore ever they reach paper. 

Many of them do reach paper and 
are often far more effective than the 
plaster stunts. Especially when he goes 
so far as to color the plasters, mask- 
ing the one prowess he holds—that of 
line. 


San Francisco’s Seventh 


The Seventh Annual Watercolor Ex- 
hibition of the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation is currently being held at the 
San Francisco Museum through May 30. 

The Association’s purchase prize was 
awarded to George Alois Laisner and 
the Artist’s Fund Prize to Copeland C. 
Burg. This exhibition is a spirited show 
and discloses the importance of the 
contribution made by the artist to keep 
steadfast our values of art and culture. 
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Jawlensky 


BADLY NEGLECTED in American ex 
tion circles is the work of Alexej; 
lensky, now dead, an artist who y 
in Germany in the company of 
dinsky and Feininger and who, 
these two and Paul Klee, became k 
as “The Blue Four” in the 1920's 

Jawlensky’s art, though revoly 
ary perhaps at the time, is mode 
the extreme. He follows, in a serie 
Variations, a single composition tre; 
in many ways by change of color: 
rearrangement of simple forms. 
a scene of trees bordering a pal 
area (as seen from his windows) _ 
pears many ways in the exhibitiog 
the Lilienfeld Galleries. 3 

These two series form the bulk of 
Jawlensky exhibition. There is a 
painting shown which is not so 
sonable as these, a ruddy lands 
freely and emotionally painted ¥ 
little order. And there are later 
tions on a man’s head, stripped 
a wall, painted in sonorous tones off 
bass clef. There is nothing difficul} 
over profound about this work. 
pleasurable, and extremely reasoni 
abstraction.—M. R. 


Life of Frederick Haucke 


The June issue of Esquire mag 
carries an article titled Indefatig 
Frederick Haucke which tells the co 
ful story of the artist’s life. Fo 
Haucke’s paintings are reproduced 
the article. Haucke was born in 
Africa, schooled in London, is now 
ployed at a shipbuilding yard on Sta 
Island, has exhibited with the F 
Galleries in New York. 


Howard Passel Exhibits 


Howard Passel, young Indiana é 
now with the Armed Forces, will @ 
a one-man show at the Artists Ga 
New York, on May 18—the se 
time he has been presented by Dire 
Stix. The ten canvases are divided) 
tween figure subjects and still 
and like their painter, who stands 
feet-four, several of the oils are 
portionately large. 


OIL, WATER, 
TEMPERA, PASTEL 
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GREATEST IN OPACITY, 


LUMINOSITY, TINTING STRENGTH 
AND BRUSH RESPONSE. 
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